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Older and Later Elements in the Code of Hammurapi.'—By 
Morris JAstrow, JR., Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Be 


The discovery in the course of excavations at Susa in Decem- 
ber, 1900, of the large diorite stele containing the elaborate code 
of laws collected and promulgated by King Hammurapi in the 
early years of his reign (2123-2081 B. C.) furnishes a definite 
measure for gauging the state of society in Babylonia in the 
third millennium before this era, and in so far as the execution 
of justice reflects the stage reached in the process of civilization, 
it permits also of a comparison with general conditions pre- 
vailing in subsequent periods. As a result of the detailed study 
given to this remarkable monument by many scholars since its 
discovery,” the interpretation may be said to have been com- 
pleted, although there still remain quite a number of technical 
terms and phrases in the code in regard to which agreement has 
not as yet been reached. In addition to this the general prin- 
ciples guiding the order of subjects treated in the code and the 
arrangement of subdivisions within larger sections of the code 
that may be distinguished have heen ascertained, thanks largely 
to the keen researches of one of our own members, Professor 
Lyon.” There still remains, however, the problem of tracing 
the process which led to the final codification of the laws, for 
it is obvious that such a compilation as Hammurapi undertook 
presupposes a long antecedent process in the perfection of a 
method of dispensing justice in the course of which, with the 
erowing complications of advancing social conditions, the estab- 
lished practice—and law in its beginning is merely traditional 
or conventional practice—would be subject to modifications in 
order to adapt them without abandonment of the underlying 





1 Presidential address before the American Oriental Society, April 9th, 
1915, in New York City. See the bibliography in Johns, The Relations 
between the Laws of Babylonia § the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples (Lon- 
don, 1914), pp. 65-76. 

*See especially Lyon’s paper in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. XXV, pp. 248-265. 
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2 Morris Jastrow, Jr., 


principles to later conditions. It is to this aspect of the code 
to which I should like to direct attention. 

That Hammurapi was not the first to make the attempt at 
putting the laws of the land together has, of course, been recog- 
nized. The expression used by him at the close of the long 
introduction to the code (col. V. 20-22) ‘‘I established law 
and justice in the language of the land (ina pi mdatim)’’ shows, 
as was first pointed out by Dr. Lyon,* that Hammurapi’s chief 
merit lay in promulgating a code in Semitic or Akkadian form 
as the official language of the new empire founded by him. In 
confirmation of this, fragments of a Sumerian code have now 
turned up which represent the prototype, if not the actual 
original of the laws in the Semitic code.* Furthermore, we 
have the express testimony of an early ruler of Lagash, Uru- 
kagina (c. 2700 B. C.), to the reforms in temple fees and in 
taxes instituted by him as well as to his endeavors to regulate 
abuses in commercial transactions and even to abolish poly- 
andry.® His aim in his reforms is, as he expressly states, ‘‘that 
the powerful may not injure the orphan and the widow,’” 
much as Hammurapi declares the general purport of his code 
to be to restrain ‘‘the strong from oppressing the weak, and 
to secure justice for the poor and the widow.’’* The language 


used by Urukagina in describing his various reforms shows that 
he put them in the form of laws and we are, therefore, justified 
in earrying back the codification of laws in the Euphrates Valley 
to at least five centuries before Hammurapi, and no doubt the 
period can be moved still further back. 


II. 

We also have the evidence that legal practice—as is natural— 
was subject to change in ancient Babylonia. This is shown not 
only by deviations in the business and legal documents from 
the stipulations in the Hammurapi code, but by a comparison 





°J.A.0.8., XXV, p. 270. 

“See Clay in the Orientalistische Litteraturzeitung, 1914, pp. 1-3. [The 
Yale fragment of the Sumerian code now published by Clay in Yale 
Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts I (New Haven, 1915). No. 28.] 

*de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée Partie Epigraphique p. L and 
repeated with variations in three other texts, ib. pp. L to LII; see also 
Thureau-Dangin, Sumerisch-Akkadische Konigsinschriften, pp. 44-56. 

*Ib., Inscription B-C, col. XII, 22-23. 

*Col. XL, 59-62. 
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for the period before Hammurapi of the so-called ‘‘Sumerian 
family laws’’ first investigated by our fellow-member Professor 
Haupt many years ago.* Now, in view of the fact that five 
columns in the code are missing,® we cannot, of course, be 
absolutely certain that the code did not contain the laws setting 
forth—as in the fragment of the ‘‘Sumerian Family Laws’’— 
the regulations (a) in case a son cuts himself loose from father 
or mother, or (b) when a father or mother desires to disinherit 
a son or (c) when a wife cuts herself loose from her husband 
or (d) when a husband divorcees his wife, or (e) when a hired 
slave dies or is lost or runs off or is taken, or falls sick, but since 
we do know from other sources’? the character of some of the 
laws set forth in the missing portion, taken in connection with 
the systematic arrangement of the subjects comprised in the 
code, it is not likely that any of the cases dealt with in the 
above enumeration were taken up before § 127 which begins 
the large subdivision extending to § 194, covering marriage, 
dowry, divorce, desertion, adoption, disinheritance, adultery, 
incest and other subjects that may be broadly grouped under 
‘‘family laws.’’ Moreover, we have within this subdivision at 
least two legal decisions which furnish a basis of comparison 
with the ‘‘Sumerian’’ laws and point to a decided variation 
from the latter. §§ 168-169 read ‘‘if a father determines to 
disinherit his son, and says to the judge ‘I disinherit my son’, 
but upon an examination on the part of the judge it appears 
that the son has not committed a crime to justify the disin- 
heritance, the father may not disinherit his son.’’ If we con- 
trast this with the third paragraph in the ‘Sumerian Family 
Laws,’ to wit,’ ‘‘if a father says to his son, ‘thou art not 
my son,’ he must leave house and wall’’ (i. e., he has no further 
share in the estate), we note in the code the advance to a con- 
dition in which the paternal authority is definitely curbed as 
against the absolute control in the other instance. The code 





* Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), appearing as part of 
a large collection of Sumerian paradigms, phrases, etc. See Rawlinson V, 
Pl. 25. 

* Intentionally erased by the Elamitic conqueror, who carried the precious 
monument as a trophy to Susa, and who, no doubt, had intended to write 
his own inscription, glorifying his deeds, on the erased portion. 

* Meissner, Altbabylonischegesetze, in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, ITI, pp. 
493-523. 

%'V Rawlinson, Pl. 25, col. II, 34-39. 
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not only provides a legal procedure for the proposed act of 
disinheritance by obliging the father to go before a judge, but 
the court examines into the matter and, if it does not find 
sufficient cause, restrains the father from carrying out his 
intention. More than this and by way of further restriction 
of parental authority, a supplementary stipulation (§ 169), 
which we may regard as a still later decision, provides that 
even if a sufficient cause is found, the first offense must be 
forgiven, and only in case of a repetition of the offense does 
the court consent to the disinheritance. The conclusion is 
justified, therefore, that the ‘‘Sumerian family laws’’ reflect 
an older practice which has passed away, without, however, the 
abandonment of the underlying principle that the father has 
the right to disinherit his son,—only that he must show cause 
for exercising his authority. 

The old expressions ‘thou art not my father’ and ‘thou art 
not my mother’ are still retained in the code (§ 192) as 
formulae to denote the throwing off of parental authority, but 
only in the ease of children of doubtful station’** who have 
been adopted. In such a ease, the parental authority is abso- 
lute and the punishment prescribed for the one who rebels 


against this authority is the excision of the tongue—which as a 
punishment is evidently a survival of very early days. The 
phrases in question, thus restricted to cases where the once 
generally acknowledged absolute parental authority is still 
retained, are in themselves further proof of the changes which 
legal procedure and practice underwent in ancient Babylonia. 





“Namely the Ner-Se-Ga, rendered by Winckler and Mueller ‘‘prosti- 
tute’’ and by Ungnad-Kohler as *Kaemmerling, but who appears to have 
been originally a person of low station—perhaps born in the palace and 
pressed into palace service—rising in the course of time to a higher sta- 
tion as a guard (manzaz pani) Bruennow, Classified List No. 9201 or 
muzdz ékalli (‘‘palace guard’’), according to the explanatory addition in 
§ 187. (See the passages quoted by Meissner, Assyrische Studien IV, 
p- 12.) In this capacity the Ner-Se-Ga is not infrequently mentioned in 
legal tablets, e. g., Meissner, Altbabylonisches Privatrecht No. 100, 32. 
That the Ner-Se-Ga in the code is looked upon as occupying a low social 
grade is indicated by the juxtaposition ($§ 187 and 192) with mar 
Sal zikru, i. e. ‘‘the son of a public woman,’’ literally ‘the woman belong- 
ing to any man.’ That the Ner-Se-Ga and the mar Sal zikru designate 
offspring of doubtful origin is further shown by § 193 which stipulates 
that if either the one or the other finds out his origin, and through a 
distaste for his foster-parents returns to his father’s house, his eye shall 
be plucked out. 
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Equally suggestive is the comparison of § 142 of the code, the 
case in which a woman declines to have sexual relations with 
her husband, with the fifth paragraph of the Sumerian family 
laws. The latter reads ‘‘If a wife gets a distaste (izir)™ for 
her husband and says ‘thou art not my husband,’ they shall 
throw her into the river.’’ This is a simple as well as an 
absolute procedure, in contrast to the corresponding paragraph 
in the code (§ 142) which reads: 

‘‘Tf a woman gets a distaste (7277) for her husband and says 
‘Thou shalt not have me,’ (and) if on subsequent inquiry it 
appears that she has been careful of herself,‘* without sin, 
whereas her husband has gone about and neglected her, that 
woman is without blame. She shall receive her dowry’ and 
return to her father’s house.’’ The old law, however, remains 
in force, in case it turns out that the woman has not been 
eareful, has gone about and ruined her house and neglected 
her husband. In that case (§ 143) ‘‘they shall throw her 
into the water.’’ The advance in the social status of the married 
woman and corresponding legal procedure is indicated by the 
provision that an inquiry is instituted, which may result in 
justifying the wife’s aversion, whereas the older law gives her 
no right, whatsoever, against her husband’s will. Incidentally, 
also, the substitution of the phrase of ‘‘thou shalt not have 
me’’ instead of the older one ‘‘thou art not my husband’’ is 
an illustration of the change, pointing to her right under the 
later procedure to actually reject her husband. There is no 
longer any presumption of her being rebellious in case her 





*% Professor Haupt (Zeits. fiir Assyr. XXX, p. 93) has shown that the 
term has reference to a refusal on the part of the wife to have sexual 
intercourse with her husband. 

*i. e., has not given herself to anyone else. 

* Seriktu ‘‘gift,’’ which designates the marriage settlement made by 
the father of the bride and given to the bridegroom, in contrast to the 
tirhatu which is the gift given by the bridegroom to the bride’s father. 
The latter is a survival of marriage by purchase, the former originally the 
wages of the daughter for services rendered her father as long as she was 
unmarried, given on leaving her father’s house but turned over to the 
husband as the owner of his wife. The Seriktu, evidently, represents a later 
practice, belonging to a period when the parental authority over his chil- 
dren was curbed to the extent that he was obliged to compensate his daugh- 
ter for services rendered. See Jastrow, Civilization of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Philadelphia, 1915, p. 306. A third term, nudunnu, occurring in 
the later elements of the code (§§ 171-172, see below, p. 28), is the gift 
or settlement given by the bridegroom directly to the bride. 
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conduct is justified by the court, but she is entirely within her 
right in refusing intercourse with him. To be sure, the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian law stopped short of a woman actually divore- 
ing her husband; the privilege of divorce always remained with 
the husband, but it is a considerable advance for the woman to 
be permitted with the sanction of the court to leave her husband 
and have her marriage settlement or dowry returned to her. 
Now, in legal documents of the Hammurapi period, the old 
phrases ‘‘thou art not my husband’’ and ‘‘thou art not my 
wife’’ still occur in marriage contracts, with the stipulation 
in the former case that she is to be thrown into the river, and 
in the latter that the husband is to give his wife 144 mana of 
silver, precisely as in the Sumerian family laws**; and it is 
natural to find legal formulae surviving in legal usage after 
they have lost their original force. The significant feature, 
however, is that the code itself no longer uses these phrases 
in the paragraphs dealing with the relationship between hus- 
band and wife in case the marriage has resulted in issue. The 
code thus distinguishes between two conditions, (1) in case 
a woman has borne children to her husband and (2) in ease she 
has not. In the former case (§ 137), the wife receives the 
marriage settlement and also an income from her husband’s 
estate,’7 so as to be able to rear her children; and after the 
latter have reached their majority, the divorced wife receives 
a share, corresponding to that of one of her children, whereupon 
she is free to marry again whomsoever she chooses. If there 
is no issue to the marriage (§ 138), the wife receives her dowry 
(tirhatu) and her marriage settlement (Seriktu) and in case 
there is no marriage settlement then one mana of silver (§ 139). 





*%e. g., Cun. Texts VIII, Pl. 7b. The practice, however, is not uniform. 
In Meissner, Beitriige zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht No. 90, 20, only 
10 shekels of silver are given to the wife as the amount of her original 
dowry (lines 7-8), while Cun. Texts II, Pl. 44, 10-11, she is to be thrown 
from some eminence (An-Zag-Gar — dimtu ‘‘eolumn,’’ Meissner, Seltene 
Assyrische Ideogramme No. 4676), whereas the husband on divorcing his wife 
is to give up ‘‘house and contents’’ to his wife. Again in Poebel, Legal 
Documents of the First Dynasty, No. 48, 14-16, the wife stipulates that she is 
to receive % mana of silver in case of divorce by her husband, whereas 
if she says to her husband ‘‘thou art not my husband’’ she is to be 
shorn of her hair and sold. Such appears to have been the practice in 
Nippur. 

“Literally ‘‘field, orchard and house,’’ to indicate the entire real 
estate. 
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The social advance over earlier conditions, reflected in such 
provisions, is considerable. The husband can no longer put 
his wife away at will. If no blame attaches to her, a fair com- 
pensation must be given, not merely the half mana—calculated, 
presumably, as the average marriage settlement in earlier 
days,—but in case there are no children, also the dowry; or 
if there are children, then in lieu of the dowry, sufficient 
alimony to bring up her children and a share of her husband’s 
estate, after the children shall have reached their majority. 

The marital authority thus appears greatly curbed, correspond- 
ing to the restrictions put upon the exercise of parental 
authority. The advance from 14 mana to a whole mana of 
silver as the amount to be given to the divorced childless wife 
in ease there is no marriage settlement may be taken as repre- 
senting the growth in material prosperity in Hammurapi’s days 
as against the simpler conditions in earlier days. It is also 
interesting to note that the provisions in the case of a concubine 
who has borne children to her master are identical as in the 
ease of the chief wife (§ 137). 

.The old Sumerian family laws give the power of absolute 
divorce to the husband, without distinction whether there are 
children or not, whether the woman has done wrong or is 
entirely innocent. Hammurapi’s code not only makes a dis- 
tinction between the childless wife and the one who has borne 
children to her husband, but permits the absolute divorce with- 
out compensation only in ease of guilt on the part of the wife, 
or as the phrase runs (§ 141) ‘‘if she has determined to go 
about acting foolishly, destroying her house, (and) neglecting 
her husband.’’ In that case the husband may simply say, 
‘I divorce her’ and she goes her way empty-handed, while a 
supplementary provision,—in the form of a comment or an 
answer to a question raised—states that if he does not divorce 
her, he may nevertheless take a second wife and reduce the 
first one to the rank of maid. One cannot help suspecting that 
this supplement is more of the nature of a hypothetical case 
to provide for a possible contingency, but one that would not 
be likely to occur in the days of Hammurapi. 

III. 

We are fortunate in having, also, the evidence for the con- 
tinued modification of legal practice after the compilation of 
the code which is thus shown not to have been the absolute 
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standard for all times without change or deviation, though to 
be sure, we must always bear in mind that according to the 
ancient conception of law as of divine origin, the underlying 
principle of a law once promulgated is never abandoned. A 
statute was an oracular decision—a tértu, just as the correspond- 
ing Hebrew term téra involved the ‘‘decree’’ of a deity. 
Hebrew theology was necessarily led to assume a divine revela- 
tion for its laws, simply because the Hebrews lived at one time 
on the same plane of thought as did their fellow Semites and 
their fellows of other ethnic groups in regarding the gods as 
the source of all law, with the priest or king acting merely as 
an intermediary or as the representative of the deity. Hence, 
the principle throughout antiquity and which passed down far 
beyond the borders of ancient history, was that law is fixed 
and immutable. As a divine decision it is infallible and in 
accord with this the Hammurapi code provides that the judge 
who errs or who alters ah opinion once given—it is all one— 
is removed from office, besides being subjected to a heavy fine, 
since he thereby reveals himself as unworthy to speak in the 
name of an infallible god (§ 5). New applications of the law, 
however, may introduce modifications, without affecting the 
underlying principle. Changes in the status of society may 
entail even radical departures from an older practice without 
involving an actual abrogation of the old law itself. Cases 
must constantly have arisen in Babylonia and Assyria which 
necessitated an appeal to the court for a decision. That decision 
was always based on the existing law, but not infrequently the 
decision might seem to be so contrary to the original purport 
of the law as to practically overthrow it. So, for example, the 
principle that a man’s wife and children belonged to him as 
part of his chattels was maintained in the Code of Hammu- 
rapi. According to this principle, he could sell his wife and 
children for debt, but in accord with what we have seen to 
have been a steady direction towards a restriction of parental 
and marital authority, the code provides (§ 117) that he can 
sell his wife, son or daughter for three years only; in the 
fourth year they must be given their freedom—a stipulation 
which changes the sale into an indenture for a limited period. 
Theoretically, however, the right to sell is maintained, despite 
the significant restriction in the practical execution. 

From this point of view we must judge the deviation from 
the practice prescribed in the code that we encounter in a group 
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of laws found on a tablet of the British Museum to which 
Dr. Peiser first called attention.1* Unfortunately, the tablet is 
in a very fragmentary condition, so that only a portion of it 
is intelligible. It belongs to a period far later than Hammu- 
rapi, though the imperfectly preserved condition of the frag- 
ment makes it impossible to fix an exact date. The tablet itself 
may have been an extract from a more complete code made 
for school purposes, though I am inclined to believe that the 
fragment is part of a complete code. The portion preserved 
affords an opportunity of instituting a comparison with certain 
sections in the Hammurapi code, with the result of showing 
supplementary regulations of considerable interest, as well as 
actual deviations in practice. A few illustrations must suffice. 
A paragraph stipulates that if a tablet regarding a field (i. e. 
a piece of property) exists, duly sealed in the name of some 
party, but a corresponding duplicate tablet as a document of 
authorization was not prepared, the one in whose name the 
one tablet is made out as the owner shall take the field or house. 
The provision is evidently a supplementary decision to § 7 of 
the Hammurapi code which states in general terms that any 
purchase made without witnesses and a formal deed (riksw) 
is invalid, in order specifically to provide that one copy of 
a regularly drawn up deed of sale or possession should be pre- 
pared, but not a duplicate, which must have become so common 
as to have been regarded as quite obligatory. The supplemen- 
tary decision is in accord with the spirit of the older law that 
a single document, testifying to the ownership of a piece of 
property, suffices. 

§ 153 of the code provides that in the event of the death of 
a childless wife, the marriage gift (tirhatu) for the wife is 
returned to the husband, and the dowry given by the fathex 
of the wife reverts to the father. The other case of the husband 
dying before his wife without issue is not covered in the code. 
In supplementary fashion again the later code ordains’® that 
the marriage gift belongs to the wife as well as the dowry to 
dispose of as she pleases; and in case there was no dowry, then 
the court fixes on an amount or proportion to the estate of the 
husband to be given to the widow. Similarly the following 





18 Jurisprudentiae Babylonicae quae supersunt (Céthen, 1890). See also 
Winckler, Die Gesetze Hammurabis (Leipzig, 1904), pp. 86-91. 
* Col. IV, 8-24. 
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paragraph, making provision in the event of the death ofa 
husband whose wife had borne him children supplements § 167 
of the code—the case of the wife dying before the husband. 
The widow receives her dowry and any gift that her husband 
may have made to her—including, therefore, any special pro- 
vision in his will; she may remarry and if there are children 
from the second marriage, the mother’s dowry goes to the 
children of both marriages. According to the code, if the 
husband marries again and has children through the second 
marriage, the dowry of the first wife reverts to her children, 
and the dowry of the second wife to her children on the death 
of the father. 

Such supplements clearly represent decisions in regard to 
eases as they arose, which were not specifically provided for in 
the code; and there was comparatively little difficulty in reach- 
ing a conclusion through the extension and application of the 
underlying principles of equity assumed in the code, but we 
also encounter direct deviations from the older practice in the 
later code, as e. g., the provision®® that in case a man whose 
wife has borne him children marries again after his wife’s death 
and has issue also from the second marriage, then upon the 
father’s death, the sons of the first marriage receive two-thirds 
of the father’s estate and those of the second marriage the 
remaining third, whereas according to the Hammurapi code 
(§ 167), the father’s estate is divided equally between the 
offspring of both marriages.** Modifications of this nature 
point, as already suggested, to economic changes as well as to a 
social advance in the status of woman, whereby the wife becomes 
‘more than a mere possession of her husband, and leading to 
a preference being given to the children of the first marriage. 

As a last illustration we may instance § 279 of the code which 
briefly declares that if a claim is made against a slave—male or 
female—who has been sold, the seller is made responsible for 
the claim. The later document (Col. II, 15-23) more specifically 





* Col. IV, 32-43. 

*™The later code makes special provision for the daughters (Col. IV, 
43 seq.), but the tablet is defective at this point; it presumably provided 
that the sons were to maintain their sisters till marriage and give them a 
dowry out of the paternal estate. Similarly, in all probabilities in the 
paragraph dealing with the division of the mother’s estate among the 
children of her two marriages (Col. IV, 45 seq.), where again the tablet 
breaks off after the mention of the ‘‘sisters.’’ 
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takes up the case of a female slave, and after providing that in 
the event of a justified claim the seller must return the full 
amount according to the deed of sale, (though not the inter- 
est,) adds that if in the interval between the sale and the claim, 
the slave has borne children, the latter must be purchased at 
the rate of 114 shekels of silver for each child—apparently a 
merely nominal sum to establish the right of the claimant to 
the offspring of his slave, though also a recognition of his obliga- 
tion to give compensation to the ad interim owner for the 
increased value of the possession restored to him. 


IV. 


The proof thus furnished for a steady modification in legal 
procedure and practice in Babylonia, and a modification on the 
whole in the line of a progress to more equable conditions, 
accompanying a gradual social advance, justifies us in apply- 
ing the same method to the Hammurapi code as holds good 
for the Pentateuchal codes, with a view of differentiating within 
the code itself between older and later elements. The parallel 
ean, I think, be carried further to an identity of the method 
by which the substratum in the case of the various Pentateuchal 
codes and of the Hammurapi code is amplified (a) through 
further specifications to provide for new cases that arise and 
(b) through amplifications of all kinds, representing in many 
cases answers to questions raised, in others an interpretation 
of an older law in a manner to adapt it to later circumstances. 
Elsewhere, I have shown,?* that we can detect in the Penta- 
teuchal codes the beginnings of that process which was carried 
out on a large scale in the Babylonian Talmud, to wit, the 
distinction between the law—the Mishna—and the commentary 
upon it—the Gemara—with this difference, to be sure, that in 
the Pentateuchal codes the discussions on the law are not given, 
but merely the decisions as an outcome of the discussions, or 
merely the answers to implied questions are set forth. Much 
in the same way we may by a careful study and analysis of 
the sections and subdivisions of the Hammurapi code, separate 
the ‘‘Mishna,’’ as it were, from the ‘‘Gemara,’’ the older 
statutes from the subsequent additions, the nature of which 
varies just as the additions do in the Pentateuchal codes. To 





<The So-called Leprosy Laws’’ in the Jewish Quarterly Review, New 
Series, Vol. IV, pp. 357 seq. 
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earry out the analysis in detail would carry us much too far; 
nor are we as yet in a position to pick out throughout the code 
the original substratum which forms the point of departure for 
the further growth of the code through a complicated process 
till it reached its final stage. All that can be attempted here 
is to justify by a number of examples the general thesis main- 
tained that for a proper understanding of the code we must 
carefully differentiate between older and later elements. 

In a general survey of the code we are struck by the fact 
that after some specific law is registered, special provisions are 
made for certain classes of the population, more particularly 
for the Mas-En-Kak, or muskénu, the general force of which as 
plebeian may now be regarded as certain.”* So, for example, 
after setting forth (§ 139) that in default of a marriage gift 
to his wife (handed over to the father-in-law in trust), the 
husband in divoreing a wife who has not borne children to him, 
gives her one mana of silver, it is added (§ 140) that in case 
the husband is a Mas-En-Kak, or ‘‘plebeian,’’ he gives only 
one-third of a mana. Again, after setting forth the lez talionis 
(§§ 196-197) that if one destroys the eye or bone of a man, 
the eye or bone of the one who inflicts the injury shall be 
destroyed, it is said that if it is the eye or bone of a plebeian, 
one mana of silver shall be paid (§ 198). Upon the law (§ 200) 





*%See Johns, Zhe Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws 
of the Hebrew Peoples (London, 1914), p. 8. There are traces in the code 
of a period when the muskénu as belonging to a lower class was obliged to 
render service to the palace and possibly to the patricians or free nobles; 
or at all events he could be pressed into such service. Hence the term is 
sometimes used with an implication of such service. He is, however, essen- 
tially a freeman and if he sometimes appears as a ‘free laborer’ it is 
due to the position of a servitor which he formerly held and which nat- 
urally led to his being a ‘laborer’ after he had become entirely inde- 
pendent of both the king and of the amélu, the ‘‘man’’ par ezcellence, 
who in the code occupies a higher grade than the muskénu and who in fact 
in contradistinction to the latter is originally the ‘‘patrician’’ (Johns, 
ib., p. 8). It is rather interesting to note that whereas in the feudal 
system of the Middle Ages, the serf is the ‘‘man’’ of the lord, in 
ancient Babylonia the ‘‘man’’ is the nobleman. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the original force of ‘‘patrician’’ for amélu has given way 
to a large extent in the code in favor of the more general conception of 
a free citizen in the full sense and without any restrictions, whereas the 
muskénu, although also a freeman, belongs to a lower class. Ordinarily, 
therefore, when not specifically contrasted to muskénu, the amélu is the citi- 
zen and is to be rendered ‘‘man.’’ 
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that if a man’s tooth is knocked out, the tooth of the one who 
inflicts the injury is to be knocked out, we find (§ 201) that 
in the case of a plebeian, one-third of a mana of silver shall 
be paid. Here the substitution of a fine for a bodily punish- 
ment is in itself an indication pointing to a later decision. 
Similarly (§ 203) if a man strikes another, he is to pay one 
mana of silver, but if it is a plebeian (§ 204) only 10 shekels 
of silver. If the injured person dies (§ 207), the fine is ordi- 
narily one-half of a mana of silver, but in the case of a plebeian 
one-third of a mana of silver. In the same way, special para- 
graphs (§§ 211-212, 216, 222**) provide fines for an injury to 
a pregnant woman who is the daughter of a plebeian, or for her 
death through a blow, for physician’s fees, for an operation 
on an eye, or for a broken bone, supplementary to the provisions 
in the case of an amélu being the offending or injured party. 
In all these cases, the paragraphs referring to the special class 
of citizens designated as Mas-En-Kak may safely be regarded as 
later elements, supplements to the law itself, embodying special 
decisions of the court for the class in question. 


V. 


The code recognizes palace or temple property (§§ 6, 8) 
including palace slaves (§§ 15, 16, 175, 176) as distinct from 
other property. Death is the general punishment for stealing 
temple or palace possessions (§ 6)—though in what again 
appears to be a later provision a return of thirty fold is stipu- 
lated in ease the stolen object is an ox, sheep, ass, pig or boat— 
(§ 8). Death is also to be meted out to the one who aids a 
palace slave—male or female—to escape or who harbors such 
a Slave in his house (§§ 15-16). We can understand such spe- 
cial provisions in view of the sanctity attaching to the temple 
as also to the palace because of the sacro-sanct position of the 
king; and no doubt such laws date from a very early period, 
but the same reasons do not apply to the Mas-En-Kak. If, 
therefore, we find the latter added in some eases, we are, I think, 
again justified in looking upon such an addition as a later 
element in the code, though naturally suggested because the 
‘‘plebeian’’ in his capacity as one that could be pressed into 





*In § 219 the term warad Mas-En-Kak appears to be an error for warad 
amélim, as in § 223. 
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service?> belongs in a manner to the palace. Such an addition 
appears in § 8 where it is stipulated that the theft of an ox, 
sheep, ete., from a ‘‘plebeian’’ entails a ten-fold return and, 
similarly, I have no hesitation in regarding the words ‘‘or the 
male slave of a plebeian or the female slave of a plebeian’’ in 
§ 15 as a supplemental insertion to place the theft of such a 
slave on a level with the theft of a palace slave, male or female. 
The insertion is even more clearly revealed in § 16 which 
originally must have read as follows: 

‘‘Tf a man harbors in his house, be it a male or female palace 
slave who has escaped from the palace, and does not bring (the 
slave) forth at the command of the overseer (nagiru), the master 
of that house shall be put to death.”’ 

After the words ‘‘of the palace’’ (Sa ekallim) the text has 
u lu Mas-En-Kak (literally ‘‘or a plebeian’’) which, to say 
the least, is awkwardly put. We should expect lu sa ekallim 
lu sa Mas-En-Kak. As they stand the words impress one as a 
gloss, inserted as a supplement to the text in order to make 
§ 16 conform to § 15. 

The two classes ‘palace slaves’ and ‘‘plebeians’’ (Mas-En- 
Kak) are again placed side by side in supplementary statutes 
(§§ 175-176, 176a) dealing with the status of the wife and 
children in case of a marriage between a palace slave or the 
slave of a plebeian and the daughter of a citizen of higher rank. 
The status of such slaves was clearly higher than that of 
ordinary slaves**; they could marry the daughter of free citi- 
zens and it is provided (1) that the owner of the slave has no 
claim on the children born of such a marriage for service, (2) 
‘that the dowry brought by the wife belongs to her after her 
husband’s death, (3) that the property acquired in common by 
the slave and his wife shall on the death of the husband be 
divided into two equal parts, one-half going to the owner of 
the slave and the other half to the widow in trust for her 
children, and (4) that the same procedure, i. e., the division of 
the estate, is to be followed in case there is no dowry. The 
supplementary character of these statutes is self-evident; they 
represent decisions to apply to special circumstances to illustrate 
the application of the laws of inheritance to a woman who 





* Above, p. 12, note 23. 
* We may conclude from these paragraphs that an ordinary slave could 
not marry the daughter of a free citizen. 
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marries a slave of higher rank. The recognition of such a 
marriage, not only as legal but apparently as entirely normal 
and proper, is in itself an indication of an advanced status 
accorded to palace slaves and to the slaves of a plebeian over 
ordinary slaves. The custom of such marriages must at some 
time before Hammurapi’s days have become sufficiently common 
to necessitate special legal decisions, regarding the status of 
the wife and children. 

I venture, therefore, to set up the thesis that the introduction 
of the Mas-En-Kak in the code represents in all cases a later 
element, prompted by economic changes, and that the special 
provisions for marriages with slaves of the palace or with 
slaves of plebeians similarly represent supplements to older 
sections. 


VI. 


There are two other classes for whom special regulations are 
introduced into the code,—the son of a Ner-Se-Ga (low birth) 
and the son of a Sal zikru (public woman)—and I venture to 
think that the paragraphs in which these are introduced like- 
wise represent later elements. The Sal zikru, as already pointed 
out,?* can hardly be anything else than a public woman or 
prostitute, and the juxtaposition suggests that the son of a 
Ner-Se-Ga must also be a child of doubtful parentage or at all 
events of low origin. The three references in the code to these 
two classes occur in the subdivision devoted to regulations 
regarding adopted children (§§ 185-194). The secondary or 
supplementary character of the three paragraphs (§§ 187, 192 
and 193) becomes evident on a closer inspection of their position 
within the subdivision in question. The first law of the sub 
division (§ 185) stipulates that no claim can be brought for 
a child legally adopted and reared by a foster-father. To this. 
§ 187, declaring that no claim ean be brought against the son 
' of Ner-Se-Ga who is taken for palace service, or for the son of 
a public woman is clearly a supplementary decision to include 
in the original law adopted children of doubtful parentage. 
Similarly, to § 186 providing that an adopted child may under 
certain circumstances return to his own father’s house—an 
exception, therefore, allowed against the general law in § 185— 
there is added as a special and perfectly natural decision § 192 





* See above, p. 4, note 12. 
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that in the case of the son of a Ner-Se-Ga or of a public woman, 
where no such exception seems reasonable, the bond of adop- 
tion cannot be annulled. To express this the code, as will be 
recalled,?® introduces the language of the old Sumerian ‘family 
laws,’ and states that if such a son rejects his foster-parents, 
his tongue shall be cut out. An additional paragraph (§ 191) 
embodies the decision that if such a bastard finds out who his 
father was and, rejecting his foster-parents, goes back to his 
father’s house, i. e., attempts to annul the bond of adoption, 
his eye shall be plucked out. 

Reviewing, now, this subdivision dealing with adoption 
(§§ 185-194), we can trace the growth of the 10 paragraphs 
of which it consists without much difficulty. 

The basis of the subdivision is formed by §§ 185-186, 190 
and 191, setting forth (1) that no claim can be made for a 
minor legally adopted and reared by the foster-father, (2) 
that if after the adoption the child is offensive*® to his foster- 
parents, he is to be returned to his father’s house, (3) that if 
the foster-father does not reckon the adopted minor among his 
sons (i. e., does not give him an equal status), the child is to 
be returned to his father’s house (i. e., resumes his status as 
the child of his own father), (4) that if after rearing the 
adopted child, the foster-father wishes to disinherit him, he 
eannot send him of empty-handed,*® but must give him one- 
third of the portion of a son, to which a supplementary decision 
adds that the portion is not to be taken from the field, orchard 
or house, i. e., not from real estate, but presumably in cash or 
goods. After the first two paragraphs, there are three inser- 
tions, representing as I believe later elements, §§ 187, 188, 189, 
to wit, that (1) no claim can be brought for the son of a Ner- 
Se-Ga or of a public woman if legally adopted, (2) nor for a 





’ 


*“See above p. 4. ‘‘Thou art not my father,’’ ‘‘Thou art not my 
mother. ’’ 

*j{-hi-a-at which Peiser (Orient. Litteraturzeitung, 1904, p. 236) 
wishes to take in the sense of ‘prefers’ (from hdtu). That, however, 
would be in direct contradiction to the preceding paragraph. Something 
more than a mere preference must be assumed before an adopted child must 
be given up. Despite the difficulty of deriving thiat from hata ‘‘sin,’’ 
we must from the context conclude that the child has committed some 
offense against his foster-parents. 

* re-ku-su, following Delitzsch (Wiener Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes XIX, p. 374). 
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child adopted by an artisan for the purpose of teaching him 
his trade but, (3) if the artisan does not teach the adopted 
child his trade, then the child may return to his father’s house. 
Similarly, to the fourth and last paragraph (§ 191) of the 
original adoption laws, three further decisions are added, §§ 192, 
193 and 194, two of these setting forth the law in regard to 
the adopted son of a Ner-Se-Ga or of a public woman who rebels 
against parental authority, or who finds his parentage and in a 
spirit of distaste for his foster-parents returns to his father’s 
house, and the third providing that in the case of a nurse who 
without knowledge of the parents substitutes a child in place 
of the one given to her to nurse and which has died on her 
hands, shall have her breasts cut off. This supplemental deci- 
sion smacks somewhat of the school—like some of the purely 
theoretical and hypothetical instances in the later additions to 
the Pentateuchal codes—though it is, of course, possible that 
cases of substitution may have occurred with sufficient frequency 
to warrant a special decision; it is placed here because it 
involves an involuntary adoption through a fraud practiced on 
the unwilling foster-parents. 


VIL. 

We are in a position by a similar analysis to separate between 
older and later elements in the code in §§ 195-227 which form a 
group dealing with the lex talionis. A comparison with the 
various forms of the law in the Pentateuchal codes furnishes 
an aid in the analysis, as it on the other hand justifies the 
attempt to separate between older and later elements in the 
section of the code in question. In the oldest of the Pentateuchal 
codes (Ex. 21, 23-25) the law reads, ‘‘life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burn for burn, 
wound for wound, blow for blow.’’ The form in the code of 
Holiness, however, (Lev. 24, 21) ‘‘break for break, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth’’ shows that in the Book of the Covenant 
we have an artificial expansion by a number of additions. 
Deuteronomy 19, 21 is clearly dependent upon the form in the 
Covenant code ‘‘life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot.’’ The form in the code of Holiness 
may, therefore, be regarded as the oldest and presents a clear 
parallel to §§ 196-201 of the Hammurapi code where in suc- 
2 JAOS 36. 
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cession, eye, bone*! and tooth are dealt with. Within these 
six paragraphs forming a subdivision of the section we can 
pick out §§ 196, 197 and 200 as older, with the remaining ones 
as supplements. These three paragraphs read 

‘‘Tf a man destroys the eye of another, they shall destroy 
his eye. 

If one breaks a man’s bone, his bone shall be broken. 

If one knocks out the tooth of a man,** his tooth they shall 
knock out.”’ 

Between the paragraphs regarding the bone and the tooth, 
appear two supplemental decisions (§§ 198-199) in ease the 
man whose eye or bone is injured is a Mas-En-Kak (‘‘plebeian’’) 
or a slave. In the former case there is a fine of one mana of 
silver, in the latter one-half of his price. Similarly, after the 
paragraph about the tooth, another decision is given (§ 201), 
to wit, if it is the tooth of a Mas-En-Kak that is knocked out, 
the fine is one-third of a mana of silver. In order to be complete, 
we should have had a further paragraph setting forth the fine 
in ease a slave’s tooth is knocked out. We may perhaps assume 
that the fine was one-half the amount in the ease of a Mas-En- 
Kak, or one-sixth of a mana of silver. ‘hese additions have 
suggested in § 200 (as well as in § 203) the addition of the 
word ‘‘of his own rank,’’ (mehrisu, or Sa kima su’ati), antici- 
pating, as it were, the supplementary decisions. The circum- 
stance that this addition was not consistently added in the other 
paragraphs, viz. §§ 196 and 197, points to its being an after- 
thought, and incidentally further justifies the analysis here 
attempted. 

There follows a section consisting of 13 paragraphs regard- 
ing blows (§§ ,202-214) which would correspond to two of the 
additions in the code of the Covenant, ‘‘wound’’ (Y¥5) and 
‘‘blow’’ (VIM). That the entire section in the Hammurapi 
code represents ‘an amplification of the original paragraphs of 
the lex talionis follows from the punishments detailed which 
are tortures rather than exact equivalents for the injury done, 
or fines.** For all that, it would be earrying the analysis too 
far to assume that the amplification may not have formed a 





“ Ner-Pad-Du ‘‘bone’’ in the Hammurapi Code is the equivalent of 
sheber, ‘‘break’’ or ‘‘fracture,’’ in the Code of the Covenant. 

= The text adds, ‘‘of his own rank.’’ 

* An exception, however, is formed by § 210, where it is provided that 
if through a blow a pregnant woman has a miscarriage and dies, the 
daughter of the man who committed the assault shall be put to death. 
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part of the oldest substratum of the code. All that is main- 
tained here is, that the section itself has its origin in an amplifi- 
cation of the lex talionis and is not of the same texture as the 
latter. The arrangement of the section shows a variation from 
the preceding one in so far as we have a logical sequence of four 
possible cases (§§ 202-205), (1) a man strikes another of supe- 
rior rank on the cheek, (2) or one of his own rank,** (3) one 
of inferior rank strikes one of inferior rank, (4) a slave strikes 
a free man, the punishment being corporeal in the first and 
fourth instance, sixty strokes with an ox-tail and cutting off 
of the ear respectively, but fines in the second and third 
instance, one mana and 10 shekels respectively. 

The code then passes on to more serious results than mere 
insult by striking another on the cheek. Here, again, the order 
is much the same as in the case of the lex talionis. Throughout 
it is assumed that the more serious injury was unintentional. 
Paragraph 206 deals with the case that the wound inflicted is 
sufficiently serious to necessitate medical treatment. The one 
who inflicts the wound swears that he did it without intent and 
pays the physician’s fee. If the injured man dies (§ 207) as 
a result, the fine is one-half mana of silver to which a subse- 
quent decision adds that if the victim is a plebeian, the fine 
is only one-third of a mana of silver. Blows inflicted on a mar- 
ried woman with subsequent miscarriage and possible death are 
then considered in six paragraphs (§§ 209-214), where again 
we first have two instances of the blow bringing about (a) 
merely a miscarriage, entailing a fine of ten shekels (§ 209), 
or (b) resulting in death (§ 210) in which ease, since the 
lex talionis comes into play, the daughter of the man who 
inflicted the blow is put to death. Correspondingly, two para- 
graphs deal with the case that the victim is the daughter of a 
plebeian where the fine for a miscarriage is five shekels and 
for resulting death one-half of a mana. These instances are 
followed by two others, covering the case of the victim being 
a female slave with a fine of two shekels for miscarriage, and 
for resulting death one-third of a mana. The circumstance that 
the lex talionis is introduced in § 210 justifies us in regarding 
§§ 209-210 as belonging to an earlier period than the subsequent 
ones, apart from the other considerations already urged in the 
course of this discussion. 





“The expression here (§ 203) is kima su’dti as against mebrisu in 
§ 200—a further indication of an independent origin. 
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Vill. 

The last subdivision, §§ 215-225, deals with physicians’ fees 
for successful operations and with fines (and in one case 
bodily torture) for unsuccessful ones. The point of view is 
peculiar; it does not strike one as the outcome of the popular 
attitude towards the surgeon, but as a theoretical deduction of 
a legal nature, based on the analogy between a wound inflicted 
by an assault and the wound that the physician makes in the 
course of an operation. The same word zimmu for ‘‘wound’’ 
is in fact used in the paragraph (§ 206), forming (as we have 
seen) an original portion of the subdivision in regard to serious 
injuries as in the subdivision which we are now considering.*° 
This term evidently forms the point of departure for adding 
to the section of the lex talionis, one dealing with wounds 
inflicted by a surgeon. This last subdivision thus turns out to 
be dependent upon the previous one, and it is fair to presume 
that the order also represents the chronological sequence. There 
are only two paragraphs in the subdivision that impress one as 
in keeping with an early and popular point of view regarding 
a physician’s services, namely, §§ 218-219, the former providing 
that if a physician inflicts a severe wound with an operating 
knife which causes the man’s death or destroys his eye, the 
surgeon’s fingers shall be cut off; or if the victim be a slave,*® 
then a slave of equal value must be given as a compensation. 
Here we have the lex talionis in its original vigor, and it may 
be, therefore, that these two paragraphs belong to the oldest 
stratum of the code, whereas the other paragraphs setting forth 
the physician’s fees and in two instances money fines for 
unsuccessful operations are again due to considerations reflect- 
ing a later period. Whether the Babylonian state in actual 
practice went so far as to regulate physicians’ fees is open to 
question at least, though in default of evidence one must be 
careful not to dogmatize. It is, at all events, interesting to note 
that in the many thousands of legal documents of all periods, 
not one has been found dealing with medical jurisprudence. 

If the point of view here suggested is correct, §§ 215-217, 





* zimmu kabtu (§§ 215, 218, 219, 224, 225). 
* The text, col. XXXIV, 85 reads, warad Mas-En-Kak, i. e., ‘‘the slave of 
a plebeian,’’ but this cannot be correct. The general character of the 
subdivision demands warad amélim as in § 223. See above, p. 12, note 24. 
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covering successful operations, belong to a later stratum than 
§§ 218-220. Three instances are as usual given, (1) the patient 
is an ordinary free citizen in which case the fee is ten shekels, 
if it is an operation that saves a man’s life or his eye, (2) five 
shekels in the case of a plebeian and (3) two shekels in the 
ease of a slave, to be paid by the slave’s master. As a further 
and subsequent decision we have §§ 221-223 fixing the fee for 
setting a broken bone or for curing a sick man, five, three and 
two shekels respectively according as the patient is a free 
citizen, a plebeian or a slave. Again, § 220, stipulating that 
if a physician through an operation destroys a slave’s eye one- 
half the value of the slave must be paid by the unhappy surgeon, 
is obviously a supplemental decision to the preceding paragraph 
setting forth that in the event of the death of the slave, another 
slave must be provided. The order here, therefore, is §§ 218, 
219, 220, 215, 216, 217, 221, 222, 223. 

Coming to §§ 224-225, the former setting forth a fee of one- 
sixth of the value of the animal*’ for a successful operation on 
an ox or ass, the latter obliging the veterinary to give one-fourth 
of the value if an unsuccessful operation causes the death of 
the animal, § 225 would again by analogy come first, but since 
the two paragraphs are clearly dependent upon the previous 
subdivision (§§ 215-223), indicated as such by the use of the 
same catch-phrase, zimmu kabtu ‘severe wound’—the present 
order would be the one naturally adopted on this assumption. 
At all events, the two paragraphs represent supplementary 
decisions, extending the principle underlying surgical opera- 
tions,—successful and unsuccessful,—from those performed on, 
human beings to such as are performed on animals. 

Finally § 195 reading: ‘‘If a son strikes his father, they 
shall cut off his fingers,’’ now standing at the head of the 
entire subdivision, introducing the lex talionis and its manifold 
modifications, forms the connecting link between (a) the laws 
of adoption and of the limitation on parental authority, and 
(b) the laws of the lex talionis. The form of the paragraph 





“ Hardly one-sixth of a shekel, as Harper (Céde of Hammurabi, p. 79) 
and others assume. The text merely says ‘‘one-sixth silver’’ and the 
omission of the word shekel suggests that one-sixth of the value of the 
ox or ass is meant, as against one-fourth of the value (§ 225) in case 
the operation is unsuccessful and causes death. The sign for kaspu ‘‘sil- 
ver’’ may be a slip for Simi-su as in §$§ 199 and 225. 
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as a quid pro quo punishment, the hand that struck the blow 
being the one to be eut off, suggests that the law itself belongs 
to the oldest stratum of the code. 

Summing up, the subdivision §§ 195-225 may be analyzed as 
follows. The starting-point is formed by (a) §§ 196-197 and 
200, with § 195, as an application of the lex talionis to a specific 
ease, and §§ 198-199 and 201 as supplements to §§ 196 and 200 
respectively. Then come (b) §§ 202-214 as amplifications to 
the original lex talionis, dealing with slight injuries (§§ 202-205) 
and such as are serious (§§ 206-214) involving the possibility 
of death, within which section §§ 209-210 are older than the 
rest. A third section is formed (c) by §§ 215-225, dealing with 
physicians’ fees for successful operations, and with punishments 
and fines for unsuccessful ones. In §§ 215-223, dealing with 
operations on human beings, §§ 218-219 are older with §§ 220, 
215, 216, 217, 221, 222, 223 as supplements, while §§ 224-225 
dealing with operations on animals represent the further exten- 
sion of the principles set forth in §§ 215-223 and therefore still 
later. 


IX. 

Following the general line of argument here laid down, it is 
clear that in the next three subdivisions of the code (a) §§ 226- 
227, dealing with branding slaves illegally, (b) §§ 228-233, the 
fees for building operations and punishment for defective 
buildings and (¢) §§ 234-240, boat hire with punishments for 
accidents, the bodily punishments (on the basic principles 
‘ involved in the lex talionis) come first, whereas the substitute 
of fines and the decisions in specific instances constitute the later 
elements. From this point of view, the two paragraphs about 
the branding of slaves illegally, the punishment prescribed being 
the cutting off of the brander’s fingers or even death by impale- 
ment*** under aggravated circumstances, bear the earmarks of 
very ancient laws, whereas the addition to the second paragraph 
that if the brander can swear*® ‘‘I branded unwittingly”’ (i. e., 
without knowledge that he was doing or was asked to do an 





a So Johns in the Amer. Journal of Sem. Lang., Vol. XXII, pp. 224-228. 
88 See Schorr in the Wiener Zeits. f. d.,. Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. 
XVII, p. 233 seq. 
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illegal act), he is released, is clearly a later decision in the 
direction of clemency under extenuating circumstances. 

In the building laws, the principle of the lex talionis is again 
our guide in deciding that §§ 229-230, providing that in case a 
building collapses and causes the death of the owner, that the 
builder shall be put to death, and that if the son of the owner 
is the victim, then the builder’s son suffers death, form the 
starting-point of this subdivision, with § 231, setting forth as 
a modified application of the principle of the lex talionis that 
if a slave is killed by the collapse, the builder must replace the 
slave,®® as a later decision. Similarly, §§ 232-233, representing 
further specific cases of the collapse of a house or a wall without 
loss of life, belong to the later elements of the code, the fine 
involving merely the rebuilding of the house or wall at the 
architect’s expense. Paragraph 228 at the head of this sub- 
division and § 234 at the head of the following subdivision 
(dealing with boat hire) and setting forth the bonus*® for build- 
ing a house or a boat are clearly later elements. 

Within §§ 235-240 which have the appearance of being due 
to a more advanced state of society, the starting-point may be 
made with the first two, setting forth the laws in regard to 
accidents to a boat. If due to a careless builder the boat must 
be repaired or rebuilt by him, and if due to the careless handling 
of the one who hired it, the loss falls on the latter. Decisions 
in specific instances follow (1) if the boat sinks or the cargo 
is wrecked, because too heavily laden, the loss to be made good 
by the boatman, (2) if the boat sinks and is refloated in which 
ease the boatman refunds one-half of the value of the boat as 
damages, (3) wages to boatmen for carrying cargo fixed at 
6 gur of grain per year, (4) in ease of collision with another 
boat, the boat going up stream being regarded as the one respon- 
sible because in a better position to avoid the accident. One 
need only thus summarize the decisions to make it clear that 
§§ 237-240 represent attempts to regulate applications of an 
underlying principle, with due concessions to changes in social 
relations. This would apply, particularly, to the endeavor to 





* Instead of the slave of the builder being put to death, which would be 
the consistent application of the lex talionis, but which is set aside on the 
ground that a slave is a possession the loss of which must be made good. 
“ kistu ‘present. ’’ 
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establish a ‘‘minimum’’ wage (§ 239), reflecting a state of 
society that has left the age of the lex talionis long behind it,* 
retaining as the main trace of that age the principle of quid 
pro quo to fix damages as well as compensation. 


> 4 

As the last illustration of the differentiation to be made 
between older and later elements in the code, let me take up 
an analysis ef the subdivisions §§ 137-184, dealing with divorce, 
the status of concubines, the rights and obligations of the wife, 
incest, breach of promise on the part of the prospective father- 
in-law, dowries, marriage settlements, disinheritance and adop- 
tion of children of maid-servants, besides some miscellaneous 
though more or less cognate topics. These forty-eight para- 
graphs might all be grouped under family laws, though to be 
precise, §§ 127-136, dealing with adultery, slander of wife, 
wife-desertion,—voluntary or enforced through capture of the 
husband—ought to be added, as well as the subdivision §§ 185- 
194, regarding adoption and the like which we have already 
diseussed.*” 

The general advance in the status of woman over earlier 
conditions has also been sufficiently emphasized as a feature 
of the code.*® We may start out, therefore, with the general 
principle that the marital authority is no longer absolute. The 
wife who has borne children may still be divorced by her hus- 
band at his pleasure, but in addition to her dowry, she must 
be given a sum sufficient to bring up the children, and after 
they have reached their majority, she is to receive a portion 
of her husband’s estate, equivalent to the portion of one of 
the children and after this, she may marry again whomsoever 
she chooses (§ 137). We may, however, put down as a later 
elemeut in the code the protection of the wife who has a chronic 
disease (§ 148) and who may not on that account be divorced. 
The husband may take an additional wife, but he must support 
the sick wife as long as she lives and he cannot put her away, 
to which a supplementary decision adds (§ 149) that the sick 





“If this view is correct, it would carry with it the later origin of such 
paragraphs as 228, 234, 242, 257, 258, 261, 268-277—all dealing with a 
minimum wage or money compensation. 

“ Above, p. 15 seq. 

* Above, pp. 8 and 10 seq. 
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wife, if she so chooses, may take her dowry, and return to her 
father’s house. 

We may also regard as one of the later elements in the code 
the right of the wife to enjoy the use of field, garden, house 
or goods, i. e., real or personal estate, which her husband deeds 
to her (§ 150). Her children have no claim upon it after the 
husband’s death, and she may dispose of it to a favorite child. 
The restriction, however, is added that she may not leave it 
to her brother, evidently to prevent the property or possession 
from passing beyond the domain of her husband’s family. Such 
provisions, likewise, as, e. g., that husband and wife shall be 
conjointly responsible for debts contracted in partnership after 
marriage, but that neither is responsible (§§ 151-152) for the 
debts of the other contracted before marriage, reflect an advanced 
stage of conjugal relationship and are to be reckoned among the 
latest elements in the code. 

On the other hand, the right of the woman to refuse to live 
with her husband if she has a distaste for him (§ 142), to prac- 
tically divorcee him and to receive her dowry provided no blame 
attaches to her, may well belong to the stage with which the 
code starts out. To the older elements we may also reckon such 
a provision as that a woman who brings about the death of her 
husband for the sake of another man shall be impaled (§ 153), 
as well as most of the laws of incest (§§ 154-158), which have 
all the earmarks of very early enactments, entailing as they 
do such severe and primitive punishments as expulsion from the 
city of the man who has known his unmarried daughter (§ 154), 
strangling for the man who has illicit intercourse with his mar- 
ried daughter (§ 155), the daughter being thrown into the river, 
and death by burning for the son who commits incest with his 
mother (§ 157). An exception is to be made, however, for two 
of the paragraphs. One of these (§ 156) provides a fine of one- 
half mana of silver for the father who has intercourse with his 
son’s bride, but before the son has known her.** Here the fine 
as the punishment—an index of later practice—as well as the cir- 
cumstance that the woman after receiving whatever may have 
been settled upon her may marry whom she chooses point to 





“* Note the severer punishment for incest with a married woman in accord 
with the general view of primitive society, which does not hold the unmar- 
ried woman as ‘forbidden’ to the same degree as the one belonging to 
@ man. 
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supplementary decisions. The other stipulation (§ 158) that 
the son who ‘‘after his father,’’ i. e., after his father’s death,*® 
has illicit intercourse with his father’s chief wife (but who is 
not his mother), who has borne children, is to be disinherited, 
likewise impresses one as a subsequent decision, modifying the 
previous paragraph which prescribes burning for both in case 
of incest between mother and son. 

Paragraphs §§ 159-164, dealing with breach of promise cases 
and with questions affecting the wife’s dowry, are all of the 
nature of judicial decisions of a specific character, introducing 
complicated situations that are likely to arise only in advanced 
forms of society. One instance (§ 161) is indeed so complicated 
as to suggest the ‘‘academic’’ questions and hypothecated 
eases characteristic of the Jewish ‘‘Gemara.’’ The situation 
presupposed in § 159 is that of a man already betrothed, who 
has given a marriage settlement for his wife to his prospective 
father-in-law, but who now finds that he prefers another woman. 
He forfeits the marriage settlement and that is all. The reverse 
ease is taken up in § 160 of the father of the bride changing 
his mind, in which case the wound of the disappointed lover 
is salved by receiving back double the amount of the marriage 
settlement which he handed to his prospective father-in-law. 
Even these two cases have an ‘academic’ flavor, and this is 
certainly so in the following paragraph (§ 161), which assumes 
the transfer of the marriage settlement of the prospective father- 
in-law who then because of some slander against the prospective 
son-in-law, spread by a ‘friend,’** changes his mind and says 
‘‘My daughter thou shalt not have.’’ The court decides as in 
-the preceding paragraph that the rejected suitor is to receive 
double the amount of the marriage settlement, and also that 
the ‘‘friend’’ may not marry the girl. The purpose of the 
statute is clearly to thwart a possible conspiracy between the 
father of the girl and some rival or more desirable suitor with 
perhaps an offer of a larger marriage settlement, but the cir- 
cumstances detailed impress one as a decision based on a 
hypothecated case rather than on some actual occurrence. 

Paragraph 162, on the other hand, is a necessary provision, to 
wit, that if the wife dies before her husband her dowry belongs 





*'We find the same use of ‘after’ in the sense of ‘after the death’ 
in §$ 150 and 171. 
“Ibru, ‘‘companion,’’ ‘‘associate,’’ etc. 
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to her children. The stipulation assumes a higher status for 
the wife, but no higher than the one underlying provisions that 
belong to the older elements of the code. Closely allied to 
§ 162 is § 167, that in case a woman dies and her husband mar- 
ries again and has children also from his second wife, after his 
death the dowries of the two wives are divided respectively 
among the issue of the two marriages, whereas the father’s 
estate is lumped and divided equally among all the children. 
We have here again a supplemental decision; and this suggests 
that the intervening paragraphs §§ 163-166 are likewise supple- 
mental to the main body of the section, based on various cases 
that might arise. The cases instanced in §§ 163-164 are (1) a 
woman dying without issue, whereupon the marriage settlement 
is returned by the father-in-law, whereas the dowry reverts 
to the latter’s estate; (2) in ease of failure of the father-in-law 
to return the marriage gift, the husband is permitted to deduct 
the amount from the dowry to be returned, which perhaps war- 
rants us in concluding that the dowry was ordinarily larger 
than the marriage settlement. The following two paragraphs 
§§ 165-166 introduce entirely new matter without connection 
with what precedes or follows and likewise in the form of 
judicial decisions and inserted at this point as the most appro- 
priate place. The resulting break in the context confirms the 
supposition that the two paragraphs in question are later 
decisions than §§ 162, 167, 163 and 164. The former (§ 165) 
assumes the case that the father formally presents real estate 
to a favorite child. The court decides that after the father’s 
death this special gift is not to be deducted from the share 
falling to that child. The case has a somewhat ‘academic’ 
flavor, as has also the following one (§ 166), providing that 
if the father dies before his youngest son marries, on the divi- 
sion of the estate a portion shall first be set aside as a marriage 
settlement to be at the disposal of the youngest son, after which 
the balance of the estate is to be divided equally. 

Paragraphs 168-169, curbing the parental authority in dis- 
inheriting a son, have already been discussed,*? and we have seen 
that the former forms part of the original code, while the latter 
is a supplemental decision. 

In the following subdivision, §§ 170-177, we may pick out 
§§ 173-174 as belonging to the older elements of the code, setting 





* Above, p. 3 seq. 
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forth that in case a woman marries twice and has issue from 
both marriages, her dowry is to be divided among both sets 
of children but in case there are no children of the second 
marriage, the children of the first husband receive the entire 
dowry. 

Paragraphs 175-176A introducing special decisions for the 
palace slaves and for the slave of a plebeian who marries the 
daughter of an ordinary free citizen have already been con- 
sidered*® and reveal themselves as later elements, while § 177 
is clearly a still later decision which has a special interest because 
we have a legal document of the days of the Ist dynasty of 
Babylon, illustrating the application of the law.*® It is the 
ease of a widow whose children are minors and who wishes to 
marry again. She must go to court, have the husband’s estate 
formally transferred to herself and to her second husband in 
trust for her young children. Supplemental decisions, embodied 
in the paragraph, provide that the estate of the deceased hus- 
band may not be disposed of and that he who forecloses the 
household goods of a widow with minor children forfeits his 
elaim. Similarly, §§ 170-171 may safely be put down as later 
elements of the code, providing that a man may legitimatize the 
children of a maid-servant, in which case these children share 
equally with the other children in the ultimate division of the 
estate. Such a decision points to a further development in the 
direction of improving the status of those who ordinarily occupy 
an inferior social rank. In line with this, it is further provided 
that if the children of the maid-servant are not legitimatized by 
the father, nevertheless upon the latter’s death the maid and 
‘her children receive their freedom, the children of the main 
wife having no claim on them. 

Then follows in the same paragraph (§ 171) a stipulation 
which has no direct connection with what precedes. It joins 
on to § 162, setting forth the law in ease the wife dies before 
her husband. As the complement to that paragraph, it must 
have read originally as follows: 

[‘‘If a man takes a wife and she bears him children and that 
man die], the wife shall receive the marriage settlement and 





* Above, p. 14. 
“See Meissner, Beitriige zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht No. 100, and 
Cuq, in Revue d’Assyriologie, VII, p. 94. 
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any other gift formally deeded to her by her husband (ef. § 150) 
and she may remain in her husband’s house and enjoy it as 
long as she lives.’’ 

To this a further supplemental decision is added, restraining 
the wife, however, from disposing of the property which after 
her death belongs to her children. To be sure, the paragraph 
in which this law is inserted treats of the case where the hus- 
band dies before his wife, but since in its first part, the purpose 
of the paragraph is to indicate the law in the event of a man 
not legitimatizing the children borne to him by his maid, the 
addition points directly to considerable manipulation on the 
part of the compilers of the code to bring older and later ele- 
ments into proper connection. On this supposition that the 
code contains by the side of many old laws, a large number 
of later enactments and that these are further supplemented by 
still later decisions, we can account for such a displacement as 
is here pointed out and which carries with it that § 150— 
closely allied to the last part of § 171—and in no direct con- 
nection with what precedes and follows, was also misplaced in 
the shuffling incident to the endeavor to combine the old with 
the new. 

Paragraph 172 provides that if the husband dies before his 
wife and had not given a marriage settlement, the widow 
receives in addition to her dowry, a portion of her husband’s 
estate, corresponding to that of one of the sons. As a further 
protection to the widow, it is stipulated in what again appears 
to be a supplemental decision, somewhat ‘‘academic,’’ if not 
wholly so, that if her children attempt to drive their mother out 
of the house, the court inquires into the circumstances and if 
it transpires that she has done no wrong, the children are 
enjoined from maltreating their mother. If, however, the 
mother wishes to go, she may do so and, after leaving the 
marriage settlement to her children, may take the dowry (which 
came to her from her father) and marry again whom she pleases. 


XI. 
The last section (§§ 178-184): in this extensive subdivision 
which we are considering deals with questions of dowry for 
special classes, namely, (1) for the Nin An-Sal, i. e., the éntu 
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or votary of a goddess,*® (2) the Sal zikru or public woman, 
(3) the Nu-Gig=kadistu, (4) Nu-Bar = zermasitu,®' (5) 
Sugetu ‘‘coneubine’’ and (6) the Sal Marduk or votary of 
Marduk. In accordance with the line of argument above set 
forth, I have no hesitation in regarding such paragraphs 
embodying special legislation as later elements, precisely as in 
the case of paragraphs dealing with the application of a law 
to the ‘‘plebeian’’ or to the palace slave. The external form 
of the paragraphs, particularly that of the first very elaborate 
and cumbersome one, and upon which most of the others 
depend is a further proof of the later origin of this section; 
and the nature of the decisions bears out the conclusions to be 
drawn from the form. It argues for an advanced state of 
society that not only the rights of daughters are safeguarded, 
but that special provisions were made for those towards whom 
in an earlier stage of society no obligations were felt. The 
differentiation between a woman in the service of a god and 
one in the service of a goddess, and between these two classes 
and the woman in the service of Marduk, as the head of the 
pantheon all point in the same direction, as does the fact that 
the dowry is looked upon in these paragraphs as the right of 
the daughter, accorded to her even if she does not marry. 

The first two paragraphs (§§ 178-179) deal with. certain 
restrictions in regard to this dowry, formally deeded to the 
‘votary’ or to the ‘public’ woman. The father may or may 
not add in the deed the words ‘‘to be given to whom she pleases 
on her death.’’ If the clause is not added, then after the 
father’s death, the brothers may take back real estate given to 
‘their sister and offer her in exchange ‘‘grain, oil and wool,’’ 
i. e., merchandise corresponding to the value of her share of the 
estate. The evident purpose of such a provision was to pre- 
vent real estate from passing out of the family. In default of 
her brothers doing this, she may lease the property, supporting 





* There are two classes of such votaries, (1) Nin-An (or Nin-Dingir)—in 
one instance Sal Nin-An (§$110)—who is in the service of a god and there- 
fore a sacred prostitute and (2) Nin-An Sal in the service of a goddess and 
therefore allowed to marry. 

* The Nu-Gig or kadistu is the one who keeps herself secluded (Dhorme, 
Revue d’Assyriologie XI, p. 106 seq.), more like our conception of a nun; 
the Nu-Bar, or zermasitu (‘‘neglecting seed’’), is the woman who vows 
herself to chastity. 
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herself thereby, and enjoy anything else that her father has 
given her as long as she lives, but upon her death the heritage 
of the unmarried woman belongs to her brothers. If the father, 
however, specifically gives his daughter the right to dispose 
of her dowry, her brothers have no claim and she may leave 
her property to whom she pleases. Special cases are then taken 
(§§ 180-182), (1) of a father dying without giving a dowry 
to his daughter—a bride or a public woman—in which case 
she receives as her share of the estate a son’s portion but, in 
accordance with the principle underlying § 178, after her death 
the share reverts to her brothers, (2) the Nu-Gig (or kadistu) 
and Nu-Bar (or zermasitu), dedicated by the father to the 
service of a god who receives only one-third of a son’s portion, 
likewise reverting to the brothers upon her death, (3) an excep- 
tion, however, in the case of a votary of the god Marduk, who 
may dispose of the one-third of a son’s portion as she pleases. 
Presumably the sum went to the church. 

Of particular interest are the two last paragraphs (§§ 183- 
184), giving the decisions, on the basis of the same principle 
as in §§ 179-180, for the daughter who becomes a concubine, 
receiving or not receiving her dowry during her father’s life- 
time. It would seem that according to the older practice, the 
father was not obliged to give his daughter a dowry. The 
later practice aimed to wipe out all distinctions among the 
daughters and, accordingly, it is stipulated that if the daughter 
who becomes a concubine does not receive a dowry, then after 
the father’s death, the brothers must give her one proportionate 
to the father’s estate and provide a husband for her; if she 
receives her dowry she has no further claim on the estate. 
Clearly these two paragraphs represent later decisions based 
upon earlier ones as embodied in the preceding paragraphs. 

To sum up, in the subdivision §§ 137-184, the following repre- 
sent older elements,—137, 138, 142-147, 153, 154, 155, 157, 162, 
167(?), 168, 173 and 174; the remainder the later elements, 
with further subdivisions into such as may be looked upon as 
older supplemental decisions and such as represent still later 
decisions or illustrations of applications of older elements or 
supplemental decisions to specific cases, with some of these 
additions partaking largely or wholly of an ‘academic’ char- 
acter—hypothetical instances, rather than actual occurrences. 
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XIT. 


It may not be possible for us ever to be able to trace the 
process involved in a gradual evolution of the code in detail, 
but the illustrations adduced will suffice, I trust, to show that 
it is possible to distinguish within the code between (a) older 
laws carried over from an early period and (b) additions in 
the form of new laws based on the same ancient principles, but 
representing adaptations to more advanced conditions, and (c) 
judicial decisions, setting forth the legislation for special classes 
or for special cireumstances that actually arose or that might 
arise. In short, we must look upon the code as we do on the 
Pentateuchal codes and on the smaller subdivisions to be dis- 
tinguished within the larger ones of these codes, as the result 
of additions of all kinds made at various times, with further 
differentiations within these additions between actually new 
decisions modifying the former practice, and mere interpreta- 
tions of the older law at times through a consideration of the 
various complications that might arise. What I have attempted 
here is merely a beginning, an indication of the point of view 
from which the code should be considered in order to penetrate 
beneath the mere surface indications, and a suggestion of the 
method to be followed. 

The older elements in the code are represented by §§ 1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 7(?), 14, 17, 19, 21, 22, 25, 26, 33, 34, 42, 43, 53, 55, 
59, 60, 65, 103, 104, 108, 109, 110, 113, 117, 119, 121, 122, 
124, 127, 128, 129-133A, 137, 138, 142-147, 153-155, 157, 162, 
167(?), 168, 173, 174, 185, 186, 190, 191, 195, 196, 197, 200, 
* 209, 210, 218, 219, 226-227, 229, 230, 235, 236, 241, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 250, 253, 262(?), 263, 266, 267, 278, 279, 282, i. e., roughly 
speaking, about one-third of the preserved portion of the code 
represents earlier elements, while the remainder may with more 
or less probability be regarded as of later origin, or as decisions 
and special applications based on the older general laws. 
Making fuli allowance for legitimate differences of opinion in 
regard to some of the paragraphs and for errors in regard to 
others, enough and more than enough remains, I venture to 
think, to establish the main thesis for which I am contending, 
which is probable also on @ priori grounds, that the code of 
Hammurapi is the culmination of a long antecedent process of 
gradual growth, combining, therefore, older with later elements. 
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Let me, in conclusion, emphasize that the thesis here pro- 
posed of differentiating between older and later elements in 
the code has nothing in common with the theory of a hypo- 
thetical Urgesetz, as set forth some years ago by the late David 
Henrich Miiller,®? from which both the Hammurapi code and 
the Pentateuchal codes are derived and of which Miiller even 
wanted to see traces in the Twelve Tables of Roman legislation. 
The hypothesis has not met with acceptance by scholars, and 
it rests on what appears to be an erroneous view of the develop- 
ment of ancient law and of legal procedure. Law is steadily 
progressive; it grows by accretions, representing established 
practice and decisions rendered as new circumstances arise, 
and it is of the nature of this process that the old is carried 
over into the new. An Urgesetz, however, from which a later 
code is compiled assumes a sharp break between the old and 
the new; it replaces the process of steady unfolding by an 
artificial device for which, moreover, there is not the slightest 
evidence. The only aspect of Miiller’s hypothesis which stands 
is its starting-point that we must look upon the Hammurapi code 
as representing a culmination. As such we are, I think, justi- 
fied in the attempt to separate the old from the new, just as 
on the other hand the code itself, as I have tried to show, 
forms the point of departure for further growth in both pro- 
cedure and decisions; and we must assume this process to have 
gone on as steadily after the time of Hammurapi as in the 
period before the great compilation of the old and the new, 
undertaken at the instance of the wise ruler. The significance 
of the code lies in this fact, that it marks the end of one era 
and the beginning of another. In so far as old laws are never 
entirely abrogated and the underlying principles always main- 
tained, the code no doubt formed a norm and standard for 
future days as Hammurapi had hoped it would, but in so far 
as conditions were constantly changing and new situations arose 
through the endless combinations of the particles in the kaleido- 
scope of human society and of human relationships, the code 
was subject, also, to constant modifications. 





= Die Gesetze Hammurabis und ihr Verhdltniss zur Mosaischen Gesetz- 
gebung sowie zu den xii Tafeln (Vienna, 1903), p. 210 seq. and 240 seq. 
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A Conveyance of Land Dated in the Reign of Ellil-bani.—By 
Mary Inpa Hussey, Pu.D., Associate Professor in Mount Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


The tablet here published is a conveyance of land inter vivos 
between one co-owner and the heirs of a deceased(?) co-owner 
on the one hand, and a purchaser on the other. The seal of one 
of the co-owners has been run over the entire written surface 
of the tablet and has left nine impressions on the edges. There 
is no indication that the seal contained anything more than the 
name Li-dingir-ra dumu Sag-4En-lil-ld. 

Ellil-bani first became known to modern scholarship when 
V. Scheil published’ in 1897 the subscription of tablet no. 353 
in the Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople, which reads: 
mu 4En-lil-ba-ni lugal-e . . . gal(?) gal(?) . . . Nin-IB. 
Since the publication in 1906 of the chronological list of kings 
of the dynasties of Ur and Isin by Prof. Hilprecht,? he has 
been recognized as the eleventh king of the dynasty of Isin 
(2187-1962 B. C.),°> who reigned twenty-four years (2032-2008 
B. C., according to the above chronology). In The Earliest 
Version of the Babylonian Deluge Story, 1910, p. 38, Prof. 
Hilprecht says that seven tablets dated in the reign of Ellil-bani 
are known to him, none of which are published. The first 
known royal inscription was published by the late Prof. H. W. 
Hoge* under the title, ‘‘Inseribed Nail of Ellil-bani.’’ <A 
photograph of the tablet here published was used by Prof. 
‘Barton in compiling the table of signs in Vol. XXXI, p. 42 of 
this Journal. It is on account of its paleographic interest that 
it is deemed worth while to publish a photograph of the tablet 
as well as an autograph copy. 





1 Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie et a l’archéologie égyptiennes 
et assyriennes, Vol. XIX, p. 59. . 

* Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. XX, 
pt. 1, pp. 39-56b, Pl. 30, XV. 

*See Edward Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 2d edition, 1909, Vol. I, 
§ 329. See now also Clay’s Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Baby- 
lonian Collection, King’s History of Babylon, and Chiera’s Legal and 
Administrative Documents from Nippur. This article was delivered to 
the Editors of this Journal in September, 1915. 

* Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, pp. 1-20. 
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This tablet was purchased from a dealer, and is preserved 
in the Harvard Semitic Museum under the number 1421. It 
is unbaked, light brown in color, and measures 8.7 em. by 
4.9 em. 


TRANSCRIPTION. 
Osv. 1 gan a-sa(g) (?)-sar Se 
Sa(g) a-8a(g) 4Su-gi-an-na 
us a-ra Ur-4Pa-gibil-sag dumu Li-4En-zu 
a-sa(g) Li-dingir-ra dumu Sag-4En-lil-la 
(5) u ibila Ur-4Su-mah-ge-ne 
ki Li-dingir-ra dumu Sag-¢En-lil-la 
u ibila Ur-4Su-mah-ge-ne-ta 
1 4Su-mu-ba-li-it dumu Du(g)-li-[abs]u 
1n-S1-1n-sa(m) 
(10) sa(m)-am til-la-bi-su 
14, ma-na 3 gin ku-babbar 
in-ne-en-la 
u-kur-su 
1 Li-dingir-ra 
(15) «& ibila Ur-4Su-mah-ge-ne 
a-sa(g)-bi-su 


Rev. inim-nu-um-mal-mal-ne-a 
mu lugal-bi in-pa(d) -es 
igi Ur-4Pa-gibil-sag dumu [Lu}|-4En-zu 
igi [ . . . .).]-dti(g)-4En-lil dumu Ir-E-gu-la 
(5) igt Lu-dingir-ra 
igt Lugal-ibila dumu Li-4En-zu 
igi Ba-sa-“Da-mu dumu Ur-4En-lil-la 
igi Da-nu-me-a dub-sar 
itu Kin-4Innana 
(10) mu ¢En-lil-ba-ni lugal-e 
alam ki-gi *Nin-IB 
mu-un-na-an-dim-dim-a 


TRANSLATION. 
Opv. 1 gan, a field of (?) (and) barley, 
the lower side (adjoining) the field of Su-gi-an-na, 
the upper side (adjoining) the lane of Ur-Pa-gibil-sag, 
son of Lu-En-zu; 
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Mary Inda Hussey, A Conveyance of Land. 


The field belonging to Li-dingir-ra, son of Sag-En-lil-la, 
and the heirs of Ur-Su-mah, 

from Li-dingir-ra, son of Sag-En-lil-la, 
and the heirs of Ur-Su-mah, 

Su-mu-ba-li-it, son of Du(g)-li-absu, 

has bought ; 

for its price in full 1%4 mana 3 gin of silver 
he has paid. 

Never 

will Lu-dingir-ra 

and the heirs of Ur-Su-mah 

to this field 


lay claim. 

By the name of their king they have sworn 

before Ur-Pa-gibil-sag, son of [Lu]-En-zu, 

before [ . . . . .]-dti(g)-En-lil, son of Ir-E-gu-la, 
before Lu-dingir-ra, 

before Lugal-ibila, son of Li-En-zu, 

before Baé-Sa-Da-mu, son of Ur-En-lil-la, 

before Da-nu-me-a, scribe. 

The month of Kin-Innana, 

the year that Ellil-ba-ni the king made the golden 
statue of Nin-IB. 
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Ink, Oil and Mirror Gazing Ceremonies in Modern Egypt.—By 
Witu1im H. Worreu, Professor in the Kennedy School of 
Missions, Hartford, Conn. 


The practice of gazing at smooth surfaces or into clear depths 
to produce visions is one of the most ancient and universal 
which folk-lore has brought to light. It appears to explain a 
great variety of practices, and to bring them from the cabinet 
of merely curious superstitions back to the more rational ground 
of demonstrable though little understood psychic phenomena. 
The sober monographs of Andrew Lang in the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica (vii, 566) and the Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics (iv, 351), his volume on The Making of Religion, 
and his preface to Thomas’ Crystal Gazing—perhaps the most 
important single volume on the subject—with Miss Goodrich- 
Freer’s historical sketch in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychic Research (v, 486f), can be read with profit by any one 
contemplating the study of magical texts. 

From these sources it appears that a certain number of per- 
sons—Andrew Lang found many, though the present writer 
has searched in vain—are able, by gazing at a ball of glass, a 
polished stone, a glass vessel filled with water, a pool of ink, 
the surface of standing water out of doors or in a vessel, the 
large opening of a funnel, a dark picture hanging in the shadow, 
the palm of the hand, the shining surface of animal viscera, 
and what not, to perceive visions in the object,’ or to enter 
seemingly through it into the vision beyond.’ 





* The sense of penetration seems to be essential. The experiences of the 
present writer lead him to believe that the element of failure in his own 
case lies in the inability to create or to maintain the illusion of gazing 
into a real depth, or through a real vista. The cases cited by Thomas, in 
which a funnel was used, are instructive in this particular. That the 
actual shadows on the crystal do play some part, at least at times, in the 
formation of the picture is shown by the instance cited by Andrew Lang 
in Thomas’ Crystal Gazing (xiv), in which the drawing of a curtain pro- 
duced a change in the vision seen. The large window in the latter dis- 
appeared. The Egyptian magician employed by the present writer once 
refused to secry upon a cloudy day, and attributed his failure on a later 
occasion to the gradual overcasting of the sky. 

? Such an instance is cited by Andrew Lang in Making of Religion. Pro- 
fessor Duncan B. Macdonald has kindly called my attention to a similar 
instance in Seybold’s Geschichte von Sil und Schumil (89 of Arabic text). 
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This art of ‘‘serying,’’ as cultivated in Muslim lands has 
received frequent incidental treatment. Doutté in his Magie 
et Religion dans l’Afrique du Nord gives specimens and bibliog- 
raphy. For Mesopotamia we have Thompson’s report in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology (1906, 84-5). 
Egypt is well known in this connection through the controversy 
started by Lane’s account in chapter twelve of the Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians. He at first believed in the 
reality of what he had seen, later recanted, and finally, as appears 
from the note of another to his edition of the Thousand and One 
Nights (i, 60), returned to his original view. The literature 
of discussion regarding the cases of Lane and of Lord Nugent, 
Lord Lindsay, Kinglake, Miss Martineau, Laborde, North, 
Butler, and Wolff, may be found in the work of Thomas cited. 
Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Infe of Islam (95-97, 126)— 
a book conspicuous for its method of applying the results of 
recent investigations of the sort represented by the English 
Society for Psychic Research—gives a fresh translation of the 
classic passus in the Prolegomena of Ibn Haldin,’ which one 
may find in French in the works of Andrew Lang and Thomas 
referred to. It represents virtually the modern view on the 
subject. It is superfiuous to repeat what has been said in these 
easily accessible sources, and I omit also the references which 
they contain to scattered articles and other literature. But I 
believe that the seven texts which are collected and here presented 
in translation are sufficiently important to justify their publica- 
tion, together with the excursions and discussions which they 
occasion. 

The practice described by Lane was, and is still, called in 
Egypt ddrb al méndal, ‘‘drawing the circle.’’ The term would 
seem to be a general one for magical ceremonies, in which the 
performer begins by drawing a circle on the ground, within 
which he sits while invoking the demons. Even in this sense it 
does not seem to be old. Wellhausen in his Reste arabischen 
Heidentums (160) mentions such a cirele on the authority of 
Doughty (2, 103), explaining méndéal as a Persian word, and 
remarking that the word and the practice are unknown to 
Arabian antiquity. It is not found in the old lexical works. 
The Muhit al Muhit (257) gives the definition used above, and 





*The Arabic text may be found in Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits 
de la Bibliothéque Impériale (xix, 221; Beyrfit edition of the Muqaddama 
of Ibn Haldin, p. 105; Bilaq edition, 1320 A. H., p. 101). 
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adds the curious alternative form mandab. The latter suggests 
at once Abyssinian origin, in favor of which there is some pre- 
sumption. Nadaba, ‘‘to compel,’’ might furnish an instrumental 
nominal form mandab, meaning ‘‘a device for compelling’’ 
spirits. But the word does not occur in any of the Abyssinian 
magical texts which the present writer has seen.* There is 
much more in favor of India as the immediate source of the 
Arab ceremony. Mandal, in Sanskrit and some of its relatives, 
‘“‘eirele,’’ ‘‘dise,’? might refer to the drawing of the black 
round spot in the hand. But I doubt it, since the word is not 
in India applied to the ceremony, I believe; and its reference 
is quite clearly to the magic circle of whatever application. The 
ceremony is now found in India in nearly the form described 
by Lane, even to the use of the budtih magic square (Thomas, 
51, 128), and the appearance of the sweeper, king and army. 
The Fihrist (of 378 A. H., p. 309) states that the Hindus were 
accustomed, as we also know, to perform marvels, especially of 
the sort called in Arabic at tawahhum, or tricks of imagination 
and suggestion, and that some of their books on the subject had 
been put into Arabic. These statements, while including prob- 
ably the mdnddl, are to be taken as referring mostly to other 
feats of a well known type. See also p. 312, 1. 25. The first 
indisputable mention of the madndal by that name, in any Arabic 
author, is, I believe, to be found in Ibn Haldiin (c. 808 A. H.), 
Prolegomena, chapter 54 (‘‘Notices et Extraits de la Biblio- 
théque Impériale,’’ xvii, 177, l. 14; translated in xx, 205; 
Beyrtt text of 1879, 278; Bilaq text of 1320 A. H., 313). The 
Fihrist (309) knows similar practices, but not specifically the 
mindal or its name. It gives (311, 1. 12) one realistic deserip- 
tion of seeing ‘‘in sleep’’ a ‘‘queen’’ and her ‘‘army,’’ and 
of making speech issue from under a cup. The commentators 
to the Qur’dn (15, 15) also have heard of such practices. 

The Egyptians believe that the mdndal is accomplished by 
the aid of the jinn. A single figure usually appears, then a 
large company, and finally their chief (ra’is, malik, sultan), of 
whom the questions are asked, or a further vision sought. As 
we shall see below, there are many other types of mdnddl; and 
the forerunner, troops and sultén do not always figure in the 
directions for performing the feat; but they are nevertheless 





* Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (1909, xxiii, 149f.; 1910, xxiv, 59f.; 1914, 
xxix, 85f.), Studien zum abessinischen Zauberwesen, by Worrell; to be 
referred to as Zl, Z2, Z3. 
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often mentioned. Apropos of the forerunner: The finding- 
erystal of Niirnberg described (after Sprenger) by Thomas 
always revealed at first a man plodding through the streets of 
the city in search of the lost article or of the thief. Such are 
the beings called mulik in Spitta’s Contes arabes modernes 
(102), a word which the editor wrongly amends to malda’ike 
angels, in spite of its frequent occurrence. Such are the 
‘‘prinees of oil’? and ‘‘princes of eggs’’ in the Jewish texts 
hereafter to be described, and such also the ra’is of the present 
writer’s séance. Almost any Arabic book of magic mentions 
many times over the multik ar rihaniya (or ‘ulwiya) and the 
a‘wan as sufliya, the spiritual (or supernal) kings and the 
infernal helpers, or the same in other terms (Tadkira of Al 
Antaki, Cairo, 1324 A. H., p. 83, 1. 31). For Abyssinia see Z1, 
181, Z2, 78, Z3, index. Cf. the Fihrist (309 1. 5 ab. inf.). 

The obscure passage in Sanhedrin (101la) mentioned by Blau 
in his Altjiidisches Zauberwesen (11) undoubtedly refers to 
serying in oil—held in a vessel or in the hand—and scrying 
with eggs, probably broken into a cup. The passage has been 
discussed in a very valuable recent treatise of Daiches, entitled 
Babylonian Oil Magic in the Talmud and in Later Jewish Litera- 
ture (London, 1913).5 Unfortunately the writer has never 
heard of the modern English experiments in which just such 
‘*prinees’’ as he described so largely figure, nor of the méandal. 
The passage in Sanhedrin reads [| Daiches] : 

One is allowed to ask the princes of oil and the princes of eggs, only 
(one does not ask because?) they lie. One whispers a charm over oil 
in the vessel and one does not whisper over oil in the hand; therefore 


on; anoints (oneself) with the oil in the hand and one does not anoint 
(oneself) with the oil in the vessel. 


Later editors, according to Daiches, not understanding i’ 
‘*prinees,’’ have amended it to WW ‘‘demons’’; but Ra&si (11th 
century) comments properly that ‘‘prinees of oil’’ are ‘‘ princes 
of the thumb’’—meaning the thumb nail. On Ezekiel xxi, 26 
Daiches quotes Qimhi (12-13 centuries) : 

And all this is the work of divination, and the explanation of pop is 
as that of pop pa x> NIT (Qoheleth x, 10a; ‘and he do not ¢ 


the edge’), col that is that they sharpen and polish the surface of the 
iron of the arrow until it is very bright and the diviners look into it just 





*I am indebted to Professor Macdonald for calling my attention to 
this work. 
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as they look in the thumb of the hand into the nail because of the bright- 
ness of the nail, so they look in the sword, and so also in the mirror and 
so they look in the liver because it has brightness. 


It is interesting to note that the King James’ Version has 
quite correctly translated ‘‘he made his arrows bright,’’ while 
the Revised Version, Luther, Siegfried-Kautzsch, Nowack 
(Archdologie), Kennedy, Davidson and Whitehouse (Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible) have all gone astray with the Septuagint 
in rendering ‘‘to wave.’’ ; 

The practices described in the texts of Hunger, Becherwahr- 
sagung bei den Babyloniern (Leipzig, 1903), seem to belong 
entirely to the systematized divination which we shall agree 
with Ibn Haldiin in declaring secondary and without the psychic 
basis of real serying. There are these two stages in geomancy 
and ecard laying also. But in the texts of Zimmern (Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion, 110b, 1. 3; 216, 1. 44; 
218, 1. 2) oceur, according to Daiches, phrases which point to 
nail magic and oil magic. Bél supur ubdni annie, ‘‘the master 
of the nail of this finger’’—not ‘‘der, von dem dieses Nagel- 
zeichen herriihrt,’’ as Zimmern translates—refers to the per- 
former of nail magic, not to ‘‘princes’’ seen in the nail. The 
latter are nowhere mentioned. Again Daiches sees in the phrase 
(Zimmern 196-197), ‘‘The inquiry I dedicate, in his right 
[hand] and in his left; be correctness,’’ allusion to a medium. 
Similarly the words ‘‘When the omen and the oil are faultless 
the great gods come near and judge a judgment of justice and 


righteousness . . . . the diviner shall look upon oil and 
water’’; but he fails to see in what manner the great gods 
‘‘come near.’’ There is not much in these texts that is found 


in Sanhedrin (101a), and nothing at all—except that all of it 
is serying—peculiar to our present Arabic texts. The late 
Jewish texts given by Daiches are but slightly related to the 
Talmudic text referred to, and on the other hand very closely 
related to our Arabic texts. This latter fact is explained by 
the observation that the manuscripts in which they occur are 
all Spanish, Tunisian, Yemenite, otherwise Oriental, or Italian; 
and that they all date from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. But which way was the borrowing? The following 
are extracts. 


The princes of the thumb . . . Take a young lad . . . and pre- 
pare the nail of the right thumb until it becomes thin . . . and anoint 
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his nail and his forehead with pure olive oil, and the lad shall look well 
at his nail, and thou shalt whisper into his ear this spell . . . I adjure 
you, princes of the nail . . . that you should bring the king Mimon in 
this nail, and the queen shall also come with him, and that his two servants 
shall come and that they shall bring there two lambs . . . and they shall 
slaughter them . . . and cook them . . . and that the queen shall come 

- and they shall put the table in the slaughter house . . . and tell 
them that they shall eat and drink, (and) they will tell thee all that 
thou desirest. 

The princes of the hand. Take a young lad or a young girl or a preg- 
nant woman and besmear his (or her) hand with black soot from under 
the sauce pan and then anoint the hand of the mentioned lad with olive 
oil . . . and then shall the lad look constantly into the hand, and he will 
tell him the name of his master if he sees anything . . . and if he will 
see the figure of a man dressed in black the lad shall tell him: ‘‘Go and 
put on white garments and return at once,’’ and when he will return he 
shall tell him: ‘‘Go to thy kingdom and bring hither the king and all the 
sons (people) of his kingdom,’’ and they will slaughter a lamb and they 
will eat and drink in the presence of the lad. . .’’ 

Take bdellium and write upon it with olive oil . . . and take a boy 
seven years old and anoint his hand from the top of the thumb to the 
end of the finger and put the bdellium into his hand in the anointed 
place . 


The magical texts of Abyssinia, which are not treatises like 
the texts under discussion but rather of the amulet type, con- 
tain certain references to scrying in oil and other liquids, in 
water in a pot and at the edge of the sea (lake or river?), in 
the yolk (?) of an egg, or in bright objects (obelisk? ring of 
polished metal?) ; and they mention also the cross roads, and 
the use of perfumes. Cf. Z2, p. 73, p. 91: 


Defeat the magic which is murmured with salt and with oil, with a lemon 
_and with a ring, with honey water and with beer, with civet and with 


perfume . . . Defeat what is murmured with an obelisk and with the 
. » « (quab: yolk?) of an egg, and with (at) the cross roads . . . in 
a new pot and at the shore of the sea . . . in eurdled milk and with 
linseed . . . fat without water. 


The small collection of translated Arabic texts which follow 
should be of interest to a wide circle of folk-lorists. The omis- 
sion of the Arabic originals of such repetitious matter will, I 
hope, be pardoned readily by the arabists, and by non-arabists 
for whom also this article is intended. They are preceded by a 
short account of a séance witnessed by the present writer. The 
appearance of penny leaflets on the streets of Cairo, designed 
to make every man his own magician, is only one of the symp- 
toms of the present extraordinary activity of the native press. 
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Of these six texts I find no mention elsewhere; although their 
reputed authors are all known to Arabic literature. Ibn Sina, 
like Muhyi d-Din, was capable of writing on ‘‘occult’’ sub- 
jects; and Hermes Trismegistos is of course, even more than 
the others, a convenient peg for any unclaimed writing of this 
kind. Cf. the Fihrist (312 and index). But the texts are all in 
slovenly Arabic with a decided coloring of Egyptian vernacular, 
and, at least in their present redaction, doubtless very recent. 
The following are the sources. 

(I) Record of the present writer’s séance. 

(II) Ibn Sina: Sifa’ al-Asqim fi ‘Ulim al-Hurif wal- 
Arqdm, Cairo, 1328. 

(III) Hirmis as Sahir al-Failasif ar Raihani al-Kabir: Kitab 
as-Sirr al-Qatt, Cairo, 1330. 

(LV) Muhyi d-Din ibn al-‘Arabi: Kitab al-Asrér al-Ilahiya 
fi Fawa’id at-Tibb wal-Abwab ar-Rihdéniya, Qom 
aS Séh Salama. 

(V) Muhammad at-Tinisi al-Magrabi: Kitab Sirr al-Asrar, 
Cairo (?). 

(VI) Ahmad al-Jaza’iri ibn Hamdan: Al Faid ar-Rabbéni, 
fi‘ Ilm ar-Rihéani, Cairo. 

(VIL) Muhammad ar-Ruhawi: Kitdb ad-Lu’lu’ al-Manzim 
fi ‘Ulim at Talésim wan-Nujtim, Cairo. 


(I) 

The séance took place in the attic of the school of the Séh 
as-Salih, Cairo, late in March, 1913. The performer was an 
inconspicuous man, poorly dressed in European coat and vest 
and oriental farbis and gdllabiya. He was secured by my 
obliging acquaintance Muhammad Farhat Salih, head master 
of the school. He appeared to believe thoroughly in his art. 
At the first appointment he refused to attempt the experiment 
on the ground that the sky was clouded over. At the second 
meeting he was reluctant to begin as the air was not clear; 
and when on this occasion he failed utterly he attributed this 
to the clouds which had gradually covered the sky. He was 
a Rifa‘i. The boy employed was selected from the crowd in the 
street by the head master of the school. He was a Sudanese, 
about seven years old, intelligent and able to read. The usual 
features were present: The magician squatted with the boy in 
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front of him, shoeless, upon a mat. He wrote Qur’dn verses 
upon a slip of paper and put it under the boy’s cap, after 
holding it in the smoke of the substances which had been thrown 
on the charcoal fire in the brazier. The room became full of 
the fumes of resin and coriander. Qur’dn verses—mostly from 
the Sirat al-Jinn—were many times repeated. He knocked 
repeatedly on the ground.® He repeated many names of Jinn 
ending in -d@’il. After the seal had been drawn in the hand of 
the boy he held it palm downward over the smoke until the ink 
was dry. Then he poured fresh ink into the middle of it. The 
boy looked a long time. Smoke was fanned into his face. Ques- 
tions directed to the boy were interrvnted by fanning and 
mumbling. They ran as follows: 

(M) ‘‘See the ocean! Do you see a ship?’’ 

(B) ‘Ves’? 
After questions about the appearance of the ship: 

(B) ‘‘I see a man sitting upon a chair.’’ 

(M) ‘‘Salute him.’’ 

(B) ‘‘Salam ‘alékum!’’ 
after a pause: 

(B) ‘‘I see a white appearance.’” 

(M) ‘‘Say ‘Bring coffee, O king!’ ’’ 

(M) ‘‘Has he drunk ?”’ 

i “sa. 
Conversation follows between the boy and the captain of the 
ship (ra’is).8 

(B) ‘‘He does not want anything else.’’ 
The boy was asked by the captain to read a paper (Arabic) 


‘which I had previously placed in my pocket. A man clad in 


an overcoat such as I was then wearing went away to find the 
answer. The result was a complete failure. The boy also 
described wrongly two persons thought of by myself. 

The seal written in the boy’s palm was thus:° 





*A common magical practice. Cf. Z2, 74. 

*A phenomenon said by Andrew Lang to occur in the early stages of 
the condition. It is the veil [hijab] that must first be removed. 

®So called (and not ‘‘king’’ or ‘‘sultdén’’) because the scene is on 
board a ship. 

* The left side has the numerals 816, the top 357, the right 492, which 
are equivalent to the bottom, middle and top lines of the magic square 
ealled budih. Cf. below, note 16. 
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Mandal. 

And that is that you take some ink and put it in the palm 
of a boy [or girl] who has not yet reached puberty [buliig], and 
that you fume it with some strong smelling male incense until 
that which is in the palm is dry. Then place on the surface 
of the palm some olive oil. Write the unveiling [kasf, not kaf, 
palm] and put it upon the forehead of the gazer [ndzir], male 
or female. And this is the unveiling: 


Allah! 
But we have removed from thee thy veil [Qur’an Stra 
50, 21]. 
Allah! 


O2%7%.6.6:m.*. *° .& 


Verily descend ! 


Then after that let the fumes escape, and say to the gazer: 
‘*Do you not see your face?’’ And he will say to you: ‘‘Yes.”’ 
Read after that [appropriate verses from the Qur’dn] and east 
the blessed spell [‘azzim al-‘azima al-mubéraka] ; and it consists 
of the following names: 
Saqmis, twice. Raskalah, twice. ‘askar [soldiers], twice. 
Say: He is Allah, One, Allah is the Eternal [Stra 112, 1]. 
Verily it is from Sulaiman [Stra 27, 30, to be repeated] 
as far as his saying: [That ye do not exalt yourselves 
above me, but come to me| as Muslims, [adding] in haste. 
Say it twenty-one times, and a black slave will appear to the 
gazer. And that is the sign of the response; and if there 
appear something other than this it is a deception. Read the 
spell until [someone] appears in the shape of the slave whom 
we have mentioned. Say to the gazer: ‘‘Sweep.’’ Say to 
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him: ‘‘Sprinkle [the ground].’’ And when he has sprinkled 
say to him: ‘‘Bring the white carpet.’’ And when he has 
brought it say to him: ‘‘Bring the chair.’’ And speak to him 
in this wise until the sultan [not bisdtén] appears; and when 
he appears then ask him about what is in your mind. 


(IIT) 

Section on the knowledge of the mdndal and of the summon- 
ing of the spiritual servants. 

If you wish that, then write the seal about to be mentioned 
in the palm of anyone you wish, and cast upon it this spell; 
and it is: 

In the name of Allah the Compassionate Rahman! 

In the name of Allah the Ingatherer! 

The Doer of what He wills! 

By whose power the circling constellations turn, 

And by whose light the flaming fires do burn! 

The First before everything, 

The Last after everything, 

Clear above everything, 

Hidden below everything! 

There is no god except Him, 

To Him is the issue! 

In His hand the spirits He seizes, 

Forth He sends the breezes! 

I adjure you, ye benign [riéhdniya] spirits, kings sub- 
servient to the seven constellations : 

Answer, by Him who created you from the fire of His 
throne and made you obedient to His names, 

Having authority over what He wills, and as He wills, by 
His permission and His wish! 

I adjure you, servants of these names, that ye come and 
appear at this my séance [majlis|] so that the gazer may 
see you with his eye and address you with his tongue! 

al-Waha! |speed] twice. 

al-‘ Ajal! [haste] twice. 

as-Sd‘a! [at once] twice. 

Allah bless you! 

And place in the middle of the seal some ink and olive oil. 
You will see what you have been thinking about. But Allah 
knows best. And this is the blessed seal: 
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[The circle in the center represents the ink-mirror. Begin- 
ning at the top we read: ‘‘His word is the truth and to Him 
is the kingdom (Stra 6, 73).’? The second quadrilateral is 
composed of the names of the four angels Mika’il, Asrafil, 
‘Tzra’il, Jabril.] 


(IV*) 

Description of the mdanddal of the [spirit] Mahdiya’il. 

If you wish that, then write this seal in the palm of a boy 
who has not yet reached maturity, whose constellation [najm] 
is airy [hawa@’i|.1° And write the seal and enchant with this 
spell: 

Tas! twice. Fayts! twice. Tangal! twice. Kamal! twice. 
Answer, Mahdiya’ii, and give order for the appearance 
[taswir| of the Jann, that they may be present at my 





* This is explained in the third of our texts as follows. The qualities 
of the planets are: 
Saturn, cold and dry. Venus, cold and wet. Mars, hot and very dry. 
Sun, hot and dry. Moon, cold and wet. Mercury, mixed. 
Jupiter, hot and wet. 

The qualities of the constellations are: 





Aries ) ¢ Mars ) ( Fiery 
Taurus | | Venus Earthy 
Gemini Mercury | Airy 
Cancer | Moon | Watery 
Leo Sun | | Fiery 
Virgo . Mercury ; | Karth 
Libra > Venus : ™ ' Airy ; 
Scorpio | Mars | Watery 
Sagittarius Jupiter Fiery 
Capricornus | Saturn Earthy 
Aquarius | Mercury | Airy 
Pisces J | Jupiter ) Watery 
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mindal, and may remove the veil between themselves and 
him who gazes at them, so that he may see them with his 
eye and address them with his tongue, and may question 
them about what he wishes. 

And ye owe to me a thing that I need, and I owe to you 
the honors. 

Verily it is from Sulaimdn, and verily it is [headed with 
the words:| In the name of Allah, the Compassionate 
Rahmén. [And it reads:] That ye do not exalt your- 
selves above me, but come to me as Muslims [Stra 27, 30]. 


And fume him with male incense and coriander. 
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[The quadrilateral is composed of four meaningless magical 
names. In the center is written: ‘‘Descend, Mahdiya@’il!’’| 


(IV°) 

A mdandal true and tried. 

Place . . . . [misprint] of good olive oil in a cup [finjan] 
and write upon the forehead of a youth who has not yet reached 
maturity : 

Verily thou wert heedless of this, but we have removed 
from thee thy veil, and thy sight this day is sharp [Stra 
50, 21].1 
Then recite this spell while the perfume is being evolved, you 
being pure of body and raiment and the gazer being thus pure 
of body and raiment. And command him to gaze into the cup 
while you are reciting the spell. And you are to be in a place 
empty of [spiritual] inhabitants, and the perfume pungent. 
And this is the spell: 





“Cf. traces of this in Z2, 85, n. 5, at that time by me wholly misunder- 
stood. 
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Tagil! Tagftl! Tagfil! Margil! Margil! Ah! Ah! 
Ah! Ah! 

Sartalib! Bagr! Ahyd! Ahya!f? 

Answer, ye benign kings, and appear in this my mdndal, 
and pierce the veil between yourselves and him, that 
he may gaze upon you with his eye and address you 
with his tongue. 

By the truth of Ahyd Sar ahyd adéndi asba’at al saddail* 

And it is a mighty oath if ye knew it [Stra 56, 75]. 

al-‘Ajal! twice. al-Wahda! twice. as-Sd‘a! twice. 


And if he appears, seek of him what you wish. And as for his 
dismissal," say : 

Get you hence in peace, light [of foot] and heavy [of foot], 
and strive [not with me but rather] with your helpers 
[mawdlikum, not amwdlkum]| and one another! 

[That] is best for you if ye are wise [Stra 2, 180]. 


(V) 
Chapter of the departure of the [spiritual] inhabitants 
[‘wmmar] for the sake of the méndal and other [ceremonies].*® 
Read this [ceremony of] departure together with the 
[Strat al] Fatiha and the Basmala [in the name of Allah the 
Compassionate Rahmdn], and at the end [say] : 

I adjure thee, jinni, and [ye] inhabitants who are in this 
place, that ye depart, and go away from this place, ye 
and your brothers and your old ones and your young 
ones and your wives. And let there be no mischief 
[fasdd|, neither in my [magical] practice, nor in my 
writing, nor in my reading, nor in my circles [dawd’ir]. 

By the king Taras your judge! [repeat] twice. 

And by Tanita! twice. 





4 Hebrew: WHS [WW] WHS “*T am [that] I am.’’ Cf. Z1, 171, and 
Goldziher in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (xxi, 244, on xx, 412). 

® Hebrew: “TW ON. MRIS ITN. TN IW TAN “TI am that I am, Lord 
of Hosts, Almighty God.’’ 

“Tf anything more than politeness prompted the dismissal formula it 
must have been the experience that sudden waking of the subject was 
injurious. It is usual to count ten when waking a hypnotic. 

* As explained in the seventh text, the local jinn must be sent away 
before the jinn of the mandal can appear and act, that the performer may 
suffer no harm. No doubt the magic circle was originally intended to 
afford this protection. 


4 JAOS 36. 
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Mazlaq! twice. Mékar! twice. 

So that ye may be present, the kings and their helpers, and 
ye may help me in the execution of my wish, without 
harm and without mischief. 

And by Taras! twice. Hadras! twice. Maris baris! twice. 

Ris! twice. Latmas! Batas! 

And by the Compassionate! ar-Rahmdn! al-Jalil! 

Lord of the great name! 

The earth trembles at you[r presence], and the winds 
become weak at you[r presence], and the valleys vomit 
at you[r presence]; but the mighty names of Allah 
encompass you, and the heavens rain fire above you, and 
evil. 

If ye delay from departing from this place, ye and your 
helpers, and your old ones and your young ones, and 
your wives, [I adjure you] that I may accomplish my 
wish, and ye may return in safety [afterwards] ! 

Depart in peace! Bah! 

By the power of His might! And to Him is power! 

al-Waha’! twice. al-‘Ajal! twice. as-Sé‘a! 

Then read the Fatiha [opening stira] of the Book seven times. 


|The remainder is here given in synopsis only. | 

If you wish ‘‘to open the mdnddal’’ you are to write the 
‘‘noble amulet,’’ the well-known magic-square called Budih,*® 
as follows: 





L 








Cc 

















in the right hand of the subject, after the departure of the 
spiritual inhabitants of the place; then write Siéira 50, 21 on 
his forehead and upon a paper to be bound upon his forehead. 
This is followed by magical words and challenges of the sort 
already mentioned and by passages from the Qur’dn, including 
many of a general character. The jinn are summoned from 





** See Macdonald’s article, Budih, in the new Encyclopedia of Islam and 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, chapter xii. 
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the four cardinal points and from the regions of cold and heat, 
with their wives and families and companions of ali ages. The 
serying is done in a cup of oil, on the surface of which is a 
little ink. The seryer is to gaze continuously ‘‘until he says 
to you: ‘A phantom [haydl] has appeared in the cup.’’’ The 
image is saluted. The scryer is directed to command the 
phantom to sweep, sprinkle the ground, place a chair, bring 
sheep and slaughter them, and bring food. If such appear as 
have been thought of [soldiers], then their sultén is to be 
called. When he has come you bid him sit, and eat, and drink 
[water], and drink coffee and smoke. Then you are to ask 
your questions, and you will get a reply, whether in regard to 
a thief, or one imprisoned, or one bewitched, or luck, or what 
is distant. After your wish has been obtained, and not before, 
you are to read the formula of departure, taking care not to 
be heedless,** thus: 

Depart! Peace upon you! Bless you! By Bah 

I have accomplished my desire, so begone in peace! 

Amen! 


(VI) 

Chapter of the spiritual [nafsi] mandal. 

Without privacy [halwa] take a new mirror and write upon 
its surface the seal of the unveiling. And that is [to be on a] 
Monday, and you [are to be] pure of raiment and body. And 
you perform [tataraiyid| on that day without fasting. But 
if it is with fasting it is all the better. And you vaporize the 
perfume—and it is coriander and incense—and strengthen your 
spirit and your mind, and you gaze [at the inscribed surface 
of the mirror, and after a little you will perceive that] a large 
hole has opened in the mirror. You will see an individual, 
moving about in accordance with [yastah ‘ala] your spell. And 
cause him to hear the spell three times. And he will say to 
you: ‘‘as-Saldm ‘alék!’’ And say to him: ‘‘ Wa ‘alék as-salam! 
wa minak as-salam! Wa fik as-salam!’’ Then say to him: 
‘‘Take upon yourself my service and the execution of my desire, 
and what I command you to do. Bring me the kings.’’ The 
servants [huddém] will come to you. Then ask them about 
what you wish. And this is the spell. You say: 


I adjure you by obedience, obedience! [tar | 
Faztik. Qat! Qataf! Wadid! Sakir! Gaftr! [loving, 
grateful, forgiving]. 
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Barth! ‘Aqdafal! Hidis! Hamdis! three times. 

Descend tribes of the benign spirits. 

Descend O Ahmar! [red].*" 

Descend O Samhir! 

Descend and remove the veil between me and you, so that 
I may see you with my eye and address you with my 
tongue, concerning what I desire from you! 

Verily thou wert heedless of this [but we have removed 
from thee thy veil . . . . Read from this, Sira 50, 
21] as far as [the word] sharp. 

al-Waha’! al-‘Ajal! as-Sd‘a! 


(VII) 

This text of 105 lines, badly printed from broken type and 
almost illegible, contains little that is of interest in the natural 
substratum of serying, but elaborates the demonology and other 
details in the manner of one who has merely learned from 
others, and not experienced in person. It belongs with Hunger’s 
Babylonian texts. A synopsis will suffice: 

The writer states that most adepts do not know that the 
companions [of the sultan] have a king, and the spiritual 
inhabitants of the place of performance, a king and a governor. 
It is of first importance to know about these, their names, 
appearance and powers; and you must not neglect to drive 
away the spiritual inhabitants before attempting to perform 
this or any other ceremony. Most people fail by reason of this. 
One must know the inauspicious times, and be pure and pious 
when one is to function. For instance, one should not talk with 
a fair woman or eat much, especially of strong-smelling food, 
but vegetables only should be eaten. As to the kings and their 
names and qualities: Tagtaqis, Maharqis, Talis, and Taras are 
brothers.’® The first two preside over the unveiling and reveal- 
ing of the mdnddls, through their power over the earthly, 
supernal and airy kings of the jinn and jann. The third has 
permanent authority over the ménddl, not affected by times 





* Cf. Lane, op. cit. 

** Tdras (Tars) is mentioned several times in the seventh, and twice 
in the fifth text. Both Tars and al-Ahmar are found in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, ch. xii. In such names the endings -#§ and -as often appear, 
as in the Abyssinian texts, where however those in -6s and -is greatly pre- 
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and seasons. The fourth is governor of the spiritual inhabitants. 
Besides these is Diba@j ibn ‘Amr, governor of the companions. 
Another well-known spirit is Abw Sardmit, the ‘‘Father of 
Rags’’ or ‘‘Father of Strumpets.’’ The first of these may be 
recognized by clothing which is ‘‘dark blue of a reddish shade,’’ 
the second by the fact that his clothing is entirely white, the 
fourth by his garment, white, having a tail bordered with 
tassels,?® the fifth by his white clothes, thin like those of 
strumpets. One can make them appear by calling them by 
name and commanding them. One should always deal directly 
with the chiefs. We are told little of the ceremonies to be 
employed. The usual, and some unusual, passages from the 
Qur’dn are cited. As subject one may employ a perfect woman 
of any age, or a man. In the right hand of the latter or the 
left hand of the former you are to place a ‘‘hindiya’’ (plane 
or concave polished steel mirror), or a glass mirror, if you can 
find one. 





“In another place he is said to have appeared in a black garment with 
three spots between the shoulders. 





On Recurring Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction, and the Laugh 
and Cry Motif—By Maurice BLooMFIELD, Professor in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


I am sure that the idea of a complete catalog or clearing-house 
of story motifs has flitted across the mind of almost every 
student of Hindu fiction, at some time or another while engaged 
in this fascinating pursuit. In India, even more than in 
other countries, entire stories, or particular story traits go on 
repeating themselves. To begin with, many legends of the 
ancient Vedie texts reappear, usually much elaborated, in Epic, 
in Drama, and in story-books. A new and more sweeping cur- 
rent of fiction sets in with the didactic and parabolic fables 
and stories of the Pafcatantra-Jitaka type, the latter being 
reinforced by the stories of Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the 
Dhammapada, and the Avadianas (Divyavadana, Avadanacataka, 
Avadanakalpalataé, and Chinese Avadanas). Parallel with these 
run the Jains’ performances of the type of Devendra’s stories 
and the commentators (ciirni and tika) to the Avacyaka litera- 
ture.t. In between come the individualist novelists who handle 
stories in the most ornate style of rhetoric (kavya): Dandin, 
Bana, and Subandhu. Then sets in the purer, more secular fic. 
tion (which, however, never quite abandons the moralities) of the 
Brhat-Katha books and its congeners and successors. The 
classical representatives of this class are the three renditions 
of the Brhat-Katha, namely Kathasaritsigara, Brhatkathimaii- 
‘jari, and Brhatkathaclokasamgraha; the various recensions of 
the Vetalapaficavineati?; of the Vikrama-Carita’?; and of the 
Cukasaptati. And they, in turn, are followed as regards type 
by the well-nigh infinite line of Caritas (or Caritras) or Pra- 
bandhas which begin with Brahmanical writers, and swell into 
a veritable ocean of literary procreation thru the activity of 
the prolific Jains. 





*Cf. Leumann, Transactions of the Xth International Congress of Orien- 
talists, p. 125; Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. X, 
Part 2; Weber, Ind. Stud. xvii. 50 ff. 

* Cf. Bettei, Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana, vii. 83 ff.; viii. 187 
ff.; Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, vol. ii, pp. 10 ff. 

*See Professor Edgerton’s prospective critical edition with translation. 
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The Caritas or Prabandhas* of the Jains are primarily quasi- 
chronicles which are invariably based upon the lives of real 
historical persons, mostly Jain saints, and emperors (cakravar 
tins) and kings who were, or are said to have been votaries of 
the Jinistic faith. There is no question that they state some 
events that actually happened. But their critical habits are 
of the worst, if indeed we may speak of critical habits in the 
ease of writings in which the most fantastic fairy-tale is put 
on the same plane with a chronicle that might perchance be 
true. The Caritas illustrate conspicuously the Hindu inability 
to discriminate between fact and fancy. They weave into their 
narrative once more the whole apparatus of Hindu fiction: fairy- 
tales, apologs, riddles, acrosties, tricks, and pranks. When we 
consider that the Trisasticalaka-purusa Carita, ‘Lives of the 
sixty-three divine personages,’ written by the celebrated monk 
Hemacandra, contains 36,000 clokas, or stanzas of 32 syllables, 
we may obtain an idea of the extent of this type of literature. 
Some of the remaining more accessible Carita or Prabandha 
texts, such as Hemacandra’s Sthaviravali Carita (Paricistapar- 
van), Merutunga’s Prabandhacintaémani,®> Candraprabhasitri’s 
Prabhavaka Carita,® or Bhavadevasiri’s Parevanatha Carita’ 
average about 7,000 clokas each. A rough list of a large num- 
ber of such texts may be easily compiled from the Index (pp. 
519 ff.) in Guerinot’s Essai de Bibliographie Jaina. The num- 
ber and total extent of the Jain Caritas is quite indeterminable ; 
they continue into modern times. The older of them at least 
should be exploited for their contributions to fiction which are 
as important as they are extensive. 

Not very different and scarcely less numerous are the Jain 
writings called Katha (Kaha), or Kathainaka. They seem to 
differ from the Caritas in that they moralize more directly 
and obviously (dhammakaha), but they also are intimately con- 
nected with the traditional names of saints, emperors and kings. 
They are written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, or both. Perhaps the 





‘Cf. Biihler, Ueber das Leben des Jaina Ménches Hemacandra, pp. 6 ff.; 
Tawney, in his Translation of the Prabandhacintaémani, p. 6. 

° Edited by Ramachandra Dévanatha, Bombay, 1888; translated by Taw- 
ney, Caleutta, 1901. 

* Edited by Hirananda M. Sharma, Bombay, 1909. 

* Edited by the Pandits Hargovinddas and Bechardas, Benares, 1912 
(Veer-Era 2438). 
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most familiar of these are the Kathakoca in two versions,* and 
the Prakrit Samaraicea Kaha (Samaraditya Katha)® with its 
Sanskrit epitome, the Samaraditya-“Samksepa’’ by Pradyumna- 
siri. Similar works are Katharnava,’! Kathaprakaca,’* Katha- 
ratnakara,* the numerous Kathanakas, and Nayadhammakahas.** 

Hindu fiction has propagated itself into modern times in the 
shape of folklore. Within the last forty years Europeans and 
natives have vied with one another in gathering up stories that 
go by word of mouth, and yet more will certainly be collected 
in the future through the length and breadth of India. My 
pupil, Mr. W. N. Brown, has gathered forty or more such col- 
leections in English, and he will in due time publish as complete 
a bibliography as possible of thesé interesting books.’*> Quite 
certainly these books echo largely the old stories of the various 
Hindu classical literatures. Whether they contain material of 
independent sort, that is to say, old origina! stories which 
propagated themselves orally without ever having been written 
down in any Hindu language, is very doubtful. But they will be 
found to figure largely and stimulatingly in connection with 
almost every type of story or motif of the classical literatures, 
as may be seen from my published paper’® ‘On Talking Birds 


in Hindu Fiction,’ as well as from the subjoined elaboration 
of the ‘Laugh and Cry Motif in Hindu Fiction.’ Secondary 
treatment of Hindu fiction is, moreover, not restricted to the 
immense continent of India, but has passed largely, tho not 
entirely, under the Buddhist propaganda, to the greater part 
of Central and Eastern Asia, so that Hindu narrative is almost 
synonymous with Asiatic narrative: Tibetan, Mongolian, Farther 





* Cf. Leumann’s note to Tawney’s Translation, p. 240. 

* Edited by H. Jacobi, Bibliotheca Indica, 1908 ff. 

* Edited by H. Jacobi, Ahmedabad, 1906. 

1 See Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana, ix. 189. 

* See Tawney’s Translation of the Kathakoca, pp. 50, 164, notes. 

See Weber, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Kéniglichen Biblio- 
thek zu Berlin, ii. 1104 ff. Here occur the names of Vikrama, Bhoja, 
Hemacandra, Crenika, etc. 

See Charpentier, Paccekabuddhageschichten, pp. vii and 46. 

* Both Mr. Brown, Fellow in Sanskrit at the Johns Hopkins University; 
and Dr. E. W. Burlingame, Johnston Scholar at the same institution, have 
aided me both with materials and advice in the production of this essay. 
It gives me pleasure to acknowledge gratefully this obligation. 

* Festschrift fiir Ernst Windisch, pp. 349 ff. 
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Indian, Chinese, and so on. And I am leaving out of account, 
as no longer directly concerning India or quasi-India, the well- 
known fact, equally important, but in another way, that the 
Hindu story collections and individual stories have passed as 
loans into Western Asia and Europe, as Benfey and his col- 
laborators and successors up to Hertel have shown. 

The more significant or salient traits of these stories—motifs 
as we may call them—are distributed or rearranged anew in 
every time and clime of India. Everywhere each narrator and 
recorder takes up, as it were, the whole chain of these motifs, 
which we may liken to a chain of beads. He tears it apart, so 
that the beads scatter in every direction, and then he strings 
them up in a-new arrangement. Thus any motif may turn up 
at any time, in any place, and practically in any connection in 
Hindu fiction and its tributaries. The task of controlling this 
great mass of individual traits is one of the prime necessities 
of this study. I am thinking that the day has come for a 
systematic clearing-house, if possible, instituted under academic 
control and subsidized by one or more learned bodies. 

I wish here to dwell upon one of the less obvious phases of 
this study, namely, the different way in which one and the same 
psychie motif is treated in narration. <A given, statable senti- 
ment, or conceit, or experience, or trait of human nature is 
woven into story, and illustrated in totally different ways. The 
persons, the things, the happenings, in fact all the real properties 
of the story differ entirely; yet the mental elements, the logic, 
the wit, the human experience, or the moral remain precisely 
the same. 


Grey Harr Mortir 


Let me illustrate, first, by a negative, namely an invariable 
psychic motif—the grey hair motif.‘ Time and again the first 





7 See Jatakas 9, 411, and 541; Kathasarit-sagara 10. 216; 103. 223; 
Kathakoca (Tawney’s Translation), pp. 125, 146; Paricistaparvan 1. 95. 
See Morris, JPTS. 1885, p. 62; Jacobi in the introduction to his edition 
of the Paricistaparvan, p. 14, note 2; Hertel, in his translation of the 
same work, p. 223; Tawney in his translation of Kathasaritsigara, vol. 
ii, p. 628 (ad p. 67); Anderson’s note to his Pali Reader, p. 121. Espe- 
cially Nimi-Jataka (541), a kind of Divina Commedia in which King Nimi 
is shown both hell and heaven, pivots about the grey hair motif. Cf. also 
F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 247. 
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appearance of a grey hair suggests to the Hindu the imperma- 
nence of life, and the dread of the evolutional karma with its 
chain of possible punishments, and degradations in the toils 
of transmigration. The grey hair is expressly stated to be the 
messenger of religion or of God, or of Yama (Pluto). The 
barber discovers it, or, more often, the queen when she combs, 
or (sit venia verbo) when she intimately picks certain small 
insects from the head of the king. ‘Old age, the harbinger of 
world-aloof meditation, reaches the root of the ear,’ meaning 
the whitening hairs on the temple. Old age whispers at the 
root of the ear, ‘Since this body is perishable, why do you 
still remain in your house?’ (Kathas. 52. 385). The psyche of 
the grey hair is memento mori. In religious India which does 
not curse God, but considers the laws of the universe and human 
existence as beyond and out of the control of God, this means, 
moreover, memento bene mori, to die to some purpose, to 
advance in the seale of beings, or to reach final emancipation 
from the samsara, the hateful round of sentient being with 
all its ills in the present and fear of more ills in the future. 
This story trait never varies a hair’s breadth, being almost 
as consistent as a mathematical formula which may be involved 
with any number of other factors, but emerges unchanged in 
the final result. 


Cave Catt Morir 


The following illustrates exactly the opposite conditions: a 
certain psychic motif is both expressed differently and employed 
variously. In the Paneatantra'’ a jackal returning to his cave 
notices a lion’s track leading into the cave, but not returning. 
Afraid that the lion is within, he shouts, ‘Ho, ho, cave!’ and, 
when he gets no answer, he continues, ‘Don’t you know, O cave, 
that we have agreed that I must call you when I come from 
abroad, and that you, in turn, must invite me!’ The lion within 
reflects: ‘Surely this cave always does call him when he comes, 
-but to-day it is silent from fear of me; I will therefore call 
him, that I may make my dinner off him.’ Then he roars and 
the jackal escapes. The inimitable Vanarinda-Jataka (57) tells 





See Benfey, Paicatantra, i. 382; Pirnabhadra 3. 15; Fritze, Der 
Paicatantra, p. 280; Hertel, Das Pajicatantra, p. 138. 
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of a monkey who lives on the banks of a river, and is in the 
habit of foraging on an island in the middle of the river. This 
island he reaches by first jumping on a large rock between the 
bank and the island. Now a erocodile one evening lies stretched 
in ambush flat upon this rock, awaiting the monkey’s return 
from the island. The monkey (Bodhisat), however, notices that 
the stone looms larger than usual, whereas the river’s water is 
no lower than usual. He ealls the stone three times (bho 
pasina), and when there is no answer, he exclaims, ‘Why, O 
rock, do you not answer to-day?’ The crocodile, thinking that 
the stone must be in the habit of conversing with the monkey, 
finally asks him, ‘What is it, Mr. Monkey?’ and is discovered. 
The motif reappears frequently, with changes, in folk-lore.’® 
Closely related is an anecdote in Gordon, Indian Folk-Tales, 
p. 61: Mahadeo (Mahadeva) attempts to catch a jackal by 
assuming the form of a corpse. But the jackal suspects the 
corpse, and asks him to break wind, as is the habit of corpses. 
Mahadeo falls into the trap, complies, and the deceit is revealed. 
This again is varied in Indian Antiquary, vol. xxix, p. 400: 
A farmer desires to kill a jackal, goes into the jungle and 
pretends to be dead. By and by the jackal comes along and 
begins to sniff the corpse. But he is in doubt about it, and 


says to himself, ‘I wonder if this is really a corpse.’ Then 
he says a little louder, ‘If he is really dead he will shake his 
leg, if he isn’t he won’t.’ The farmer falls into the trap, shakes 
his leg, on which the jackal calls, ‘Sold again,’ and bolts off. 
It is difficult even to put a label on this motif: ‘Discovering 
the presence of an enemy by making him do something which 
either he or his environment is alleged to be in the habit of 


? 


doing,’ or the like. It is best, perhaps, to label this motif 
conventionally as ‘Cave-call.’ 





* Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, p. 246; Rouse, The Talking 
Thrush, p. 207; O’Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 145; Frere, Old 
Deccan Days, p. 283. Cf. Ind. Antiquary, iii. 10; x. 369. The story is 
handled quite differently in H. Parker’s Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
i. 380: The crocodile, wishing to eat the jackal, persuaded the crab to 
cover him over with Muruta flowers, as though dead, and to summon the 
jackal to drink water. When the jackal saw the crocodile he said, ‘In 
our country, indeed, dead crocodiles wag their tails. This crocodile, why 
doesn’t he wag his tail? Maybe he isn’t dead.’ Then that crocodile, 
which remained as though dead, wagged his tail. 
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TORTOISE ON STICK 


In Paficatantra, Hitopadeca, Jatakas, ete.,?° there is the fable 
of the tortoise carried out of danger by two flamingoes who 
each take a stick by its end, the tortoise holding on to the 
stick by its mouth. The flamingoes warn the tortoise that he 
must not speak during the flight. But the shepherds of the 
fields, beholding the miraculous flight, run after, and suggest 
that if the tortoise should tumble down what a fine barbecue 
he would furnish on the banks of a lake, and what good eating 
he would be. The tortoise, finally enraged, exclaims, ‘You 
shall eat dirt (literally ashes), tumbles down, and meets his 
fate. In the Bharatakadvatrincika, ‘Stories of the 32 mendi- 
eant Monks,”*? the garden of a mendicant monk is visited nightly 
by the heavenly ‘wish-cow’ (kamadhuk) to browse therein. 
One night, just as the cow is about to return to heaven, a 
mendicant takes hold of her tail, reaches heaven, there feeds 
on delicious cakes and other dainties, and returns by the same 
conveyance. The other mendicants, craving the same delights. 
are advised by him to come along, one taking hold of his foot, 
the second one of the foot of the first, and so on. The wish-cow, 
nothing daunted, ascends with its, literally speaking, caudal 
appendage. In mid-air the last passenger becomes rather 
sceptical, and asks the first how large were the cakes in heaven. 
The uppermost monk lets go of the cow’s tail and shows him 
with both hands :‘See, they were so big,’ and they all tumble 
to the ground. A similar story, Kathas. 65. 177, substitutes the 
bull of Civa fur the wish-cow. This is followed by another 
parallel with the same motif, Kathas. 65. 200 ff., and Tawney 
in a note to his translation, vol. ii,:p. 112, cites European paral- 
lels.2? I am at a loss how to name this motif which is so clearly 
unitarian despite its many mutations. It would seem best to 
establish the conventional title ‘Tortoise on stick.’ 





* See Benfey, Pajcatantra, i. 239; Dubois, Pafcatantra, p. 109 ff.; 
Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 245; Siamese Paksi Pakaranam in Hertel, 
Das Paicatantra, pp. 348, 353; Chavannes, Cinque Cents Contes et Apo- 
logues, i. 404; ii. 340, 430; Parker, Village Folk-Tales, i. 234. 

*1 Weber, Indische Streifen, i. 248; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
iii. 207; W. McCulloch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 143. 

2 See also the related touch about the carpenter who holds an axe in his 
mouth while crossing a river, but lets it drop in order to answer a ques- 
tion, Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 32. In the same collection, p. 117, the 
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BRAHMAN CHEATED OUT OF His Goat BY THREE 
CoNSPIRING ROGUES 


Benfey’s almost incredible learning** has unearthed the numer- 
ous variations on the trick played by three rogues on a Brahman 
who is carrying a sacrifice goat, in order that they may roast 
the goat and eat it. The three rogues place themselves at 
various points some distance apart on the Brahman’s road. 
The first one says: ‘Brahman, why are you carrying on your 
shoulder a dog (unclean animal)?’ The Brahman ignores the 
insinuation. When the second rogue addresses him in like 
fashion, he takes down the goat, inspects it, sees that it is a 
perfectly good goat, and proceeds on his journey. Accosted in 
the same fashion by the third rogue he abandons the goat, takes 
a bath, and returns home. The three rogues gleefully consume 
the goat.2* The same motif is worked over in an ironic anecdote 
which was inaccessible to Benfey in his day, Prabandhacinta- 
mani, p. 136: There was a physician, Lila by name, very 
skilful in healing others. Some rogues conspired together, and 
formed themselves into separate couples, and the first couple 
said to him on the road to the market, ‘Why are you in such 
feeble bodily health to-day?’ The second couple addressed the 
same question to him on the steps of the temple of Mufijas- 
vamin, and the third couple under the arch of the doorway, 
ete. Owing to the shock to his system, he immediately con- 





geese of Uttarakurudvipa, carrying rice in their bills, cannot refrain from 
answering the cackle of the geese of Rajagrha, and drop some of their 
rice. A touch of the present motif also in Jiilg, Kalmiickische Mdarchen, 
p. 64; O’Connor, Folk Tales from Tibet, p. 3; and in F. W. Bain, A Digit 
of the Mcon, p. 289. 

*3 Pancatantra, i. 355. 

**A touch of the same story survives in Swynnerton’s Romantic Tales 
from the Panjab, p. 283: A foolish boy is sent by his wise brother to 
buy a bullock, but, as he cannot find one, he buys a buffalo instead. As 
he was passing thru a certain village some fellows cried out: ‘Hi! 
sir, where did you bring that fighting ram from?’ As they all averred 
that the bullock was a fighting ram, he left it with them, so as not to anger 
his brother. See also Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, iii. 200: A 
poor man’s three enemies trick him into selling them a bull at a goat’s 
price by this same means. And, G. R. Subramiah Pantalu, Folk-Tales of 
the Telegus, p. 61: Four Ciidras persuade a Brahmin that four of five 
goats which he is leading are dogs, and induce him to tie them to a tree 
for fear of the danger of letting the wild animals loose. 
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tracted a mahendra fever, and died on the thirteenth day.*® 
Here again it is difficult to find a terse title which either 
describes the motif, or includes its many variant treatments 
(Benfey). A brief, entirely conventional title would be, 
‘Brahmin and goat.’ I would repeat that these illustrations 
show us the motif as a sort of independent entity or mental 
pith which is surrounded in each ease by totally different real 
properties that do not alter the real sense in the least. 


CouNT NoT YOUR CHICKENS BEFORE THEY ARE HATCHED 


Rather more easy to group and to label are those story traits 
which embody the more important universal ideas which are 
usually stated in proverbs. The idea of, ‘Count not your 
chickens before they are hatched,’*® occurs all over the world— 
from the story of the Brahman in the potter’s shop in Hito- 
padeca 4. 8 to Lafontaine’s maiden Perrette. Such longer 
stories are more easily confronted and compared, but they also 
need to be more definitely located and tabulated, somewhat in 
the manner of an article in an Encyclopedia, subject to addi- 
tions and critical readjustments. Thus I find no less than nine 
Hindu folk-lore versions of this motif all the way from Ceylon 
and Farther India to Tibet.** This concerns both the topog- 
raphy and the form of the story, illustrating its persistence and 
its mutability. Scareely any two are quite alike, or are applied 
in the same way. Thus, in Swynnerton’s report, a sort of 
village oaf, Lall by name, is hired by a soldier for three half- 
pence to carry an earthen-ware jar full of liquid butter: ‘How 





* My former pupil, Dr. A. L. T. Starck, points out the same motif in 
Fritz Reuter’s ‘De Ganshandel,’ § 34>, in ‘Lauschen un Rimels,’ Erster 
Theil, Band i, Seite 276 (Stéimmtliche Werke. Volksausgabe. Wismar, 1898). 

*° Hitopadeca, 4. 8; see Benfey, Paficatantra, i. 499 ff.; Max Miiller, 
Chips from a German Workshop, iv. 145 ff.; Selected Essays, i. 500-576; 
Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 230. 

* See Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab, pp. 182 ff.; O’Con- 
nor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, pp. 31 ff.; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 
31 ff.; Fleeson, Laos Folk Tales of Farther India, p. 83; Dracott, Simla 
Village Tales, p. 68; Subramiah Pantalu, Folk Tales of the Telegus, p. 
48; Bodding, Folklore of the Santal Pargavas, p. 140; Parker, Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. i, p. 304. There is also a muddled form with 
forced moral in Dhammapada Commentary, Book iii, story 4 (translated 
by Burlingame, Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, vol. XLV, p. 533). A curious echo of the story also in Jiilg, Mongo- 
lische Marchen, p. 179. 
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lucky am I,’ says Lall to himself. ‘This fellow is going to 
give me three ha’pence, and what shall I do with it? I know. 
I’ll go into the market, and buy a hen with it, and the hen 
will lay eggs, and I shall have a fine brood of chickens. And 
I’ll sell them all for what they will fetch, and when I have 
sold them I’ll buy a sheep. After a bit the sheep will have 
young ones, and when I have sold them I’ll buy a cow. And 
when my cow has young ones I[’ll buy a milch buffalo; and 
when my milch buffalo has young ones, I’ll sell her and buy 
a mare to ride on. And when I am riding my mare the people 
will all stare at me, and say ‘‘O Lall, Lall!’’, and the girls will 
nudge each other and say, ‘‘Look at Lall on his beautiful 
mare!’’ And I shall not be long in making a match with some 
fine girl with a pot of money; and I’ll get married, and I shall 
have four or five nice little children. And when my children look 
up to me and ery, ‘‘Papa, papa!’’ I’ll say to one, ‘‘O you 
little dear,’? and to another, ‘‘O you little darling!’’ And 
with my hand I[’ll pat them on the head, one by one, just 
like this.’ Suiting his action to the word, Lall lowers his hand, 
and makes several passes in the air as if patting his children’s 
heads; down falls the unlucky jar, breaks into a thousand pieces, 
and all the precious butter runs about the street. 


Hasty INGRATITUDE, OR, STRIKE BUT HEAR 

All the stories of the type, ‘Count not your chickens before 
they are hatched, no matter how different the materials, preserve 
thruout a sort of structural parallelism which shows that not 
only the moral, but also the gist of the story is the same. There 
is another treatment of a given psychic motif in which we feel 
sure that the stories are different in structure, real properties. 
in everything but moral. The idea is so human and important 
as to excite the parabolic instinct to express itself quite dif- 
ferently at different times and in different places. We may 
illustrate this by the proverbial motif, ‘Hasty Ingratitude,’ or 
‘Strike but hear.”** The most familiar Hindu embodiment of 





** Benfey Paicatantra, i. 479; Schiefner, Mélanges Asiatiques, 1876, p. 
746; Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 33, 106; Chavannes, Transactions of the 
AIVth International Oriental Congress, vol. i, p. 123; Cing Cent Contes 
et Apologues Chinois, vol. ii, p. 300; Siamese Prakaranam in Hertel, Das 
Paicatantra, p. 350; Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 162. One of the tales 
in ‘The Four Panditayas,’ translated by Pandit Natesa Sastri, published 
at Madras, 1888, as, ‘The King and his four Ministers.’ An old Indian 
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this idea is based upon the congenital enmity between the mon- 
goose and the snake. A Brahman, going upon a journey, leaves 
his infant son in charge of a mongoose. A snake about to attack 
the child is killed by the mongoose. When the Brahman returns, 
the mongoose, its snout bloody, greets him. He thinks that the 
mongoose has slain the child, kills him, and lives to repent his 
hasty ingratitude. Benfey has followed out both the story and 
its motif a long distance, but there are really a considerable 
variety of other stories in which the same idea figures as a 
more or less controlling element. 

Thus in a type whose caption might be ‘The Fruit of Immor- 
tality.’ The notion that a fruit may bestow immortality is 
familiar; it invites also the opposite conceit, namely, that it 
may become, after all, deadly, when sprinkled with poison. 
And this, in turn, opens the door to suspicion and the motif 
‘Hasty Ingratitude.’ I have dealt with this phase in Festschrift 
fiir Ernst Windisch, p. 359.°° A third type is that in which 
a prince slays a cobra which threatens the life of the queen in 
the royal chamber. A drop of the blood of the cobra falls 
upon the queen’s breast which the prince sucks off in order 
to save her life. Thereupon the queen wakes up and denounces 
the prince who is put in jeopardy of his life.®° Day, Folk-Tales 
of Bengal, p. 147 ff., presents a ecatena of stories that warn 
against hasty action, under the caption, ‘Strike but hear.’ Yet 
another type of the hasty action (without incidental ingratitude) 
in found in the story of the hermit and the goldsmith.*t A 
hermit goes to the house of a goldsmith to buy food. A heron 
happens to swallow some grains of gold during the goldsmith’s 
absence. The latter suspects the hermit, tortures him, but ecan- 
not extract the truth from him, because he will not endanger 





Romance, with notes and introduction by W. A. Clouston. Also in W. A. 
Clouston’s A Group of Eastern Romances, Glasgow, 1889. See also The 
Orientalist, vol. i, p. 212; H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, 
p- 27, note. <A late echo is Kipling’s ‘‘ Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,’’ in The Jungle 
Book, pp. 175 ff. 

* Cf. also Kathas. 123. 63 ff.; Ocesterley, Baitdl Pachist, p. 176 ff.; 
Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 171 ff. See also ‘The Four Panditayas,’ 
cited in the preceding note, and ef. Tawney’s Translation of Kathasarit- 
sdgara, ii. 596, note. 

See Benfey, Paficatantra, i. 416; Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, pp. 46, 
148. 

* Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Dhammapada (Book IX, Story 10); 
Kathakoga, Tawney’s Translation, p. 122. Several other citations are given 
by Leumann in his note to Tawney, on p. 238. 
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the life of the heron. A servant lets fall a bundle of fagots; 
that frightens the heron, and makes him bring up the grains. 
This story again is a variant form of the ‘thieving starling,’ 
for which see Benfey, 1. ec. 172. The story of ingratitude towards 
a faithful dog which is given by Benfey, 1. c. 484, as a version of 
the serpent and ichneumon story recurs in Knowles, Folk Tales of 
Kashmir, pp. 36 ff. Cf. in general, Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, 
p. 246, and Pavie, Contes populaires du Cambodge, which con- 
tains several fables against hasty action, the proposed theme 
of the fifth book of the Pancatantra. 


How To EvapE SEEMINGLY ImpossIBLE (TRICK) CONDITIONS 


The lexicon of almost any language finds it hard at times to 
give the primary or fundamental meaning of a given word. 
So certain story motifs appear in multiple aspects whose com- 
mon basis needs to be sought out with almost lexicological circum- 
spection. One of the oldest story.motifs in the Indo-European 
literatures is found in the ancient Vedic Brahmana texts which 
furnish the setting for many so-called akhyanas, or legends. 
As far as India is concerned the motif in question emerges in 
full growth at a very early time. We are told in several of 


these texts that the Demon Namuci once gets the better of 
the god Indra in a certain fight, yet agrees to release him, if 


‘ 


the latter will promise to adhere to the following compact: ‘not 
to slay him (Namuci) by day or by night; with a staff or a 
bow; with the flat hand or with the fists; with anything wet 
or dry.’ Indra, nevertheless, kills Namuci with the foam of the 
waters, that being neither dry nor wet; at dawn, that being 
neither day nor night. The Namuci story itself survives 
in India in all strata of fiction,**? but what shall we say 
of the mutability and persistence of the psychic motif at 
all times in places widely apart. Alexander Macbain, London 
Academy, Nov. 5, 1892, no. 1070 (p. 413), quotes from Kennedy’s 
version of Leubhar-na Feinne (p. 153): ‘Grainne fell in love 
with Diarmaid, and said unto him with enchantment, ‘‘Thou 
must be my husband, and go along with me.’’ He refused to be 
her husband, saying, ‘‘I will not go with you in the day nor 
in the night, afoot nor on horseback, without or within a house, 





“Cf. Holtzmann, ZDMG. xxxii. 311; Muir, OST. iv. 261; Ludwig, 
Der Rig-Veda, V. 145; Bloomfield, JAOS. xv. 143 ff.; Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. LX; Kathas. 46. 216 ff. 


5 JAOS 36. 
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in light or in darkness, in company or alone.’’ Grainne left 
her bed about break of day, and found an ass. She brought 
the ass to the door of the house, and waked Diarmaid, and 
said, ‘‘Thou must now go with me for it is not day nor night, 
light nor darkness, I am not on horseback nor on foot, I am 
not in company nor alone, neither am I within or without a 
house, therefore your enchantment is loosed, and you must be 
my husband and go with me.”’ ’ 

It would appear from these two phases of what is obviously 
one and the same idea that the motif is, ‘How to break a hide- 
bound contract.’ But Benfey in his essay ‘Die Kluge Dirne’* 
has collected from all over the world an astonishing number of 
instances in which a clever lass obtains a husband by fulfilling 
apparently impossible conditions in the manner of the last men- 
tioned story. Hence his caption, ‘The clever lass,’ which is, 
however, only a particular application of the motif. 

The vitality and almost delirious mutability of this motif is 
evidenced by a fantastic version in the Mahaummagga-Jataka 
(546) which is a sort of Epic on the Great Sage Mahosadha 
(the Bodhisat). King Vedeha who is in need of an extra-good 
Minister hears of Mahosadha who is at the time only seven 
years old. Nineteen tests (ekiinavisati-panho) are devised to 
try his wisdom. In the fourteenth Mahosadha must contrive 
to send rice, boiled under the following eight conditions: with- 
out rice, without water, without a pot, without an oven, without 
fire, without firewood, without being sent by a road either by 
a woman or a man. The sage takes some broken rice, for that 
is not rice; snow, for that is not water; an earthen bowl, 
which is no pot; chops up some wood-blocks, which are no 
oven; kindles fire by rubbing, instead of a proper fire; takes 
leaves instead of firewood; sends it on the head of a eunuch, 
who is neither man nor woman; and the gentleman travels by 
a footpath, which is no road. The Tibetan version** of the 
story makes Mahausadha supply rice which had not been 
erushed with a pestle, and yet was not uncrushed; which had 
been cooked neither in the house, nor out of the house; neither 
with fire, nor yet without fire; he must send it neither along 





8 Kleinere Schriften, vol. ii, part 3, pp. 213 ff.; Child, English and 
Scotch Ballads, i. 485. See also Schleicher’s Handbuch der Litauischen 
Sprache, ii, p. 117. 

“See Schiefner, Mélanges Asiatiques, 1876, p. 686; Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. 139. Cf. also Jiilg, Kalmiickische Marchen, p. 64. 
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the road, nor yet away from the road; without its being shone 
upon by the day-light, but yet not in the shade; by a mes- 
senger who was neither man nor woman; not riding, but also 
not on foot. The sage had some women shell the rice with 
their nails, and cook it in the sun on the threshold of the 
house. A eunuch with a shoe on one foot and the other bare, 
walking with one foot on the road and the other by the side 
of the road carries it in a pot covered with thin cloth—and thus 
meets the stipulations. 

The theme has broadened out, and we are now thinking of 
some such inclusive caption as ‘fulfilling seemingly impossible 
stipulations,’ or the like. But joining on to the eunuch of the 
Mahausadha story, Plato, Republic 479 C, refers to the riddle of 
the eunuch*® of which the scholiast gives the following version : 


Ce 4 > e > £4 > > \ ” 2 5) ” 2907 3 
alvos tis €otiv ws avnp' Te KovK avnp dpiOa’ KovK dpuO ’idwv* TE 


Koux Ldwv, ert Edrov' te Kovx EvrAov KaOnpuevnv ALOw* Te KovK rMOw 
Baro’ te eod Baro. ‘There is the following fable: a eunuch’ 
with eyes asquint* tried to hit® a bat? perched on a reed* with 
a piece of pumice-stone.’”* We see now what is really at the 
bottom of all these variegated and widely propagated motifs, 
namely the riddle of the type, ‘when is a man not a man?’ 
or, ‘when is a bird not a bird?’, and so on, ad infinitum. It 
is not surprising that this fundamental notion is utilized in con- 
nection with the very broad fiction themes: ‘how to perform 
seemingly impossible stunts,** and, ‘how to evade seemingly 
hide-bound compacts.’ 

All these sets of story traits make one grope for fulfilment, 
but fulfilment is not in sight now, any more than 75 years ago. 
The comparative study of fiction dates back in the main to a 
generation which is in the position of grandmother to the 
present. The names of Benfey, Kohler, Liebrecht, Kuhn, and 
others show what I mean. The intermediate generation has not 
brought anything like final fruition of these labors, but rather 
has continued them desultorily. Along the line which I am 





*T owe this information to the kindness of my colleague, Professor 
C. W. E. Miller. See Benfey, 1. ¢., p. 216, for further particulars. 

**In my essay, ‘The character and adventures of Miladeva,’ Proc. of 
the Amer. Philos. Society, vol. lii, pp. 616 ff., I have drawn attention (p. 
636, note 39) to the item ‘skill tricks,’ as a standard element in stories. 
See Atthana-Jataka (425); also Jataka vi. 127, 130; Mél. Asiat. 1876, p. 
519; Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, p. 430; Kingscote, Tales 
of the Sun, p. 143. 
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considering there has been no real systematic development of 
these studies, but instead a great deal of uncorrelated labor. 
There is no repository for these story units, and no bureau of 
information concerning their homes and characters. ‘Where 
have I heard this before ?—I seem to hear a hundred echoes from 
literature, from fairy-tale, from folk-lore?’ That, it seems to 
me, must be the normal frame of mind of all who busy them- 
selves with this interesting theme. Plagued by a poor memory 
and, at the same time, by a fatal instinct for completeness, I 
am gradually groping my way to a program to whose execution 
I may be able to contribute, tho its fulfilment is perhaps not 
in the sight of any one living. One thing is certain: it is not 
sound or: systematic philology to go on, as we have gone on, 
rummaging fragmentarily, painfully garnering ‘lesefriichte,’ 
for which there is no storage place, and which, so to speak, 
decay on the hands of each harvester. I repeat, emphatically, 
that it is not only a question of recurring concinnate stories, 
but of single psychic traits, or conceits, or devices. These hold 
about the same relation to a story as does a word to a sentence. 
As a given word may be repeated in totally different sen- 
tences in diverse meanings, so motifs are repeated and diversified 


in different stories. They must be brought together in order 
to a better understanding of the language of stories. 


THE LAUGH AND CRY MOTIF 


In the following pages I shall endeavor to give the life his- 
tory of one psychic motif, the laugh and ery motif, as com- 
pletely and analytically as is possible in the circumstances 
indicated. My treatment is limited by my own reading, as 
indeed, at the present time, must be the treatment of any other 
author. It is, however, sufficient to establish tentatively one of 
those rubrics under which I should like to see arranged ulti- 
mately the huge stock of ideas current in fiction. It is, as it 
were, a provisional article in the future Encyclopedia of Fiction, 
or in the future dictionary of the language of story telling. 

Laughing and crying are the two ends of the scale which 
expresses human mood or emotion. Joy and sorrow punctuate 
every biography from the time of the Neanderthal and Dordogne 
man. Until we come to the finikin modern who no longer 
regards it as good form to advertise emotion, man freely gives 
vent to laughter and crying; he knows no reason for restraining 
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himself. Certainly the Hindu story shows in this province no 
signs of repression, part reason why these motifs are constant 
and can be readily fructified by the narrators. They make all 
they can out of them, just as did the prince or princess who 
dropped rubies or pearls from their mouths every time they 
laughed or cried.**7 They know also that the two extreme emo- 
tions touch, and that there is in the contact pathos, humor, 
mystery, and so forth. When Gargantua’s son Pantagruel is 
born at the sacrifice of his mother’s life, Gargantua laments and 
weeps at the death of his wife, but laughs aloud and glorifies 
the strapping youngster he now calls his own. In some such 
way the two acts are brought together, not only in the same 
story, but at the same moment of the story. The inherent 
paradox evidently acts as an attraction. Because this paradox 
is of no one’s making, being really one of nerves, it establishes 
itself firmly in human experience and consciousness, and finally 
becomes a fixed item in the apparatus of narration. 

The story tellers appreciate the various kinds of emotion 
which produce laughter and crying. Crying expresses grief, 
pity for self and others, and occasionally is humorous or ironic. 
Laughter is much more complex. It expresses not only pure 
joy, but also triumph, scorn, impish mischief, irony, malice, 
fading out to uncanny, demonic mystery, the well-known Ger- 
man idea of ‘hohngelachter der hdlle.’ It is finally used also 
to trick and befog. 

Accordingly the use of laughter and crying as story motifs 
takes on a threefold aspect. On the one hand they lock hands 
in the same story, every time in intentional contrast. On the 
other hand, either laughter or crying occurs separately. Together 
or separately they represent an immensely fecund idea, varie- 
gated to suit every imaginable mood or emotion which can 
possibly be indicated in this way. ° 


LAUGHTER AND CRYING TOGETHER*® 


I begin my illustrations of the duplex motif with the follow- 
ing instance of laugh and ery as exponents of coincident serene 





See Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 13; Day, Folk Tales of Bengal, 
p- 97; Temple, Legends of the Panjab, i. .p. 233. 

*® My collections do not concern themselves with literatures that are not 
Hindu. Cf. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages Arabes, vol. ii, p. 172. 
He cites the laugh and ery from 1001 Nights and other Arabic literature; 
from Talmud, Berber, and other sources. 
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joy and chaste sorrow, elicited by the greatest possible event 
in Hindu life, the coming of Buddha: 

In the Introduction to the Jataka collection, vol. i, p. 54, an 
ascetic by the name of Kaladevala, a friend of Suddhodana, the 
Buddha’s father, comes to the king’s palace to inspect the 
Buddha. ‘Now the ascetic could look backward into the past 
for forty world-cycles, and forward into the future for forty 
world-cyeles. And, noting on the person of the future Buddha 
all the lucky marks and characteristics, he began to reflect and 
consider whether or not they profesied the Buddhaship. And 
perceiving that undoubtedly he would become a Buddha, he 
thought to himself, ‘‘What a marvelous personage he is!’’— 
and laughed.’ 

‘Next he considered in his mind whether he would live to see 
him attain the Buddhaship; and he perceived that he was 
not to have that chance. For he would die before that time. 
and be reborn in the formless mode of existence, where it 
would be out of the power of even a hundred or a thousand 
Buddhas to come and enlighten him. And he thought: ‘‘It 
will not be mine to behold this so marvelous personage when 
he has become a Buddha. My loss, alas will be great’’—and 
wept.’ 

The next story contrasts joy for one’s self with pity for 
another. It comes from out of the midst of Buddhist feeling. 
In Matakabhatta-Jataka (18) a certain learned and celebrated 
Brahman, deciding to prepare a feast for the dead (mataka- 
bhatta, a sort of craddha), has a goat put in charge of his 
pupils to be taken to the river for washing, and other sacred 
preparations. The goat, remembering the events of his last 
birth (pubbakammam), and knowing that he would after his 
present immolation be freed from such pain, breaks into a great 
laugh, ‘fit to crack a pot’ (ghatam bhindanto viya). But again, 
realizing pityingly that the Brahman would succeed to his pun- 
ishment when and because he had slain him, he breaks into 
a great cry. The disciples ask the reason for this strange con- 
duct, and he promises to tell it in the presence of their teacher 
(Buddhist cliché). When brought before him he narrates that 
he himself in a former birth had been a learned Brahman, had 
performed a matakabhatta, had slain a goat, and had since then 
suffered at the end of 499 reincarnations the pain of having 
his own head cut off. Since the present existence was his 
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500th, he was delighted at the prospect of release from his 
pain, because his karma involved just 500 such deaths. There- 
fore he had laughed. On the other hand he had eried at the 
thought that the Brahman, if he slew him, would, like himself, 
go thru the pain of having his head cut off at the end of each 
500 rebirths. Of course the Brahman releases the goat, who 
immediately sticks his head into a bush on a rock, to browse. 
At that very moment lightning strikes the rock, breaks off a 
chip which strikes the outstretched neck of the goat and cuts 
off his head for the 500th and last time. Thus the goat meets 
his destiny, and the Brahman is saved. 

The reprehensibleness of goat-sacrifice is described impressively 
from the Jinistic point of view in Merutunga’s Prabandhacin- 
tamani, pp. 93, 320. 

This story is echoed in Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, vol. ii, pp. 17-18: The heir apparent of the King of 
Benares vows to offer the blood of a hundred kings and a 
hundred queens to a tree spirit if he comes into the kingdom 
on the death of his father. Having become king he captures 
his victims, and prepares to fulfil his vow. One of the captives, 
Queen Dinna, consort of King Uggasena, is great with child, 
and the king therefore releases her. Queen Dinna convinces the 
king of Benares that the tree spirit had nothing to do with 
his success. As the queen speaks she first weeps and then laughs. 
When asked to explain she tells that in a previous life she 
had killed a ewe for food. As a punishment for this wicked 
deed she was reborn in hell. Afterwards, since the fruit of her 
wicked deed was not yet exhausted, her own head was cut off 
just as many times as there were hairs in the ewe’s fleece. The . 
thought of the suffering which she had endured made her weep, 
and the joy she felt over her release made her exult. The king 
was thus made to realize the enormity of the deed he was minded 
to commit, and immediately ordered the release of the hundred 
kings and hundred queens. 

Similarly in the Mahitummagga-Jataka (546) the Bodhisat 
is born as a princely youth by the name of Mahosadha. When 
the time has come for him to marry, he goes, in the guise of a 
tailor, to test a poor farmer’s daughter, Amaradevi by name, 
to see whether she be fit to be his wife.*® She has stood the test 
of intelligence by guessing all sorts of riddles and riddlesome 





* Parallel in Dacakumaracarita: Mitragupta’s second story. 
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actions; she has shown devotion and absolute obedience; she 
has proved herself an excellent house-wife; she has been tempted 
vainly with gold. She is finally brought before him, arrayed in 
his regal splendor. She does not recognize him, but when she 
looks at him breaks into laughter and crying. And when asked 
to explain she says: ‘My Lord, I laughed when I beheld your 
great splendor thinking that this is due to your good deeds in 
a former existence; I cried out of pity for you, thinking that 
you would go to hell, because you must have robbed others of 
their well-guarded possessions.’ After this supreme test of her 
purity, she is finally introduced to her splendid station as the 
Bodhisat’s wife. 

In Sama-Jataka (540) the virtuous boy Suvannasima laughs 
and cries when he hears that his parents have gone blind. When 
asked to explain he says: ‘I wept because your sight is gone 
while you are still young, but I laughed to think that I shaii 
now take eare of you. Do not grieve, I will take care of you!’ 

F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon (‘Stories from the Sam- 
Sirasigaramanthanam’), p. 41, narrates how Ganapati brings 
an infidel to woe, through three successive misfortunes, the last 
culminating in death. Then he laughs and eries. He laughs 
to think of the folly, blindness, and insolence of the miserable 
infidel. But he cries from pity when he thinks of the terrible 
punishment awaiting in the future the foolish fellow and all 
like him. Bain’s stories seem to me spurious. 

Hertel, Das Paicatantra, p. 122 ff., gives an account of a 
Jinistie version of the Pafcatantra in Old Gujarati, called the 
Paneaikhyanavarttika. On p. 130 he summarizes its version of 
- the well known fable of the crocodile and the monkey’s heart* 
which introduces the laugh and ery motif, secondarily, as we 
may judge from all the classical versions of the story in 
Sanskrit and Pali. When the monkey gets scared he asks his 
pretended friend, the crocodile, to confess where he is carrying 
him. The crocodile answers that he intends to feed his wife 
on the monkey’s heart, in order to save her life. Thereupon 
the monkey laughs. When the crocodile asks him for the reason 
of his laughter the monkey tells him that they must return to 
fetch his heart which hangs upon a fig-tree. The crocodile 





“ Panecatantra, 4. 1; Jataka, 208; Cukasaptati, 67; Kathasaritsagara, 
63. 97 ff.; cf. Benfey, Paitcatantra, i. 420. Innumerable echoes in the 
folklore books. 
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turns about, and the monkey escapes to the fig-tree. On the 
top of the fig-tree the monkey cries. One may gather from the 
sequel of Hertel’s account that the monkey laughed because he 
knew that he would thus trick the crocodile, but that he cried 
after he had escaped, because he had been so foolish as to trust 
with his life the crocodile about whose family and character 
he knew nothing. The motif by this time is evidently a cliché 
which the author of this version has added to the story as an 
extra ornament, that lay ready to his hand, pigeon-holed, as 
it were—now a familiar and acceptable means for pointing a 
moral. 

At this point the use of the double motif begins to descend 
a bit from the ethical pinnacle which it has occupied so far. 
In the vampire-story in Civadisa’s recension of the Vetala- 
panheavineati, 23; Kathasaritsigara 97; O6csterley’s Baital 
Pachisi 22, Vedala Cadai 22,*1 the vampire narrates how a cer- 
tain Brahman, realizing that he was getting old, enters, by dint 
of his supernatural powers, the corpse of a youth.*? Thereupon 
he first cries and then laughs (or dances). The vampire then 
asks Vikrama (as usual in all the vampire stories) to explain 
this enigmatic procedure. The king interprets that the ascetic 
was grieved at abandoning that body which had grown up with 
him for many years, in which he had enjoyed the love of his 
mother and the joys of his youth; but that he rejoiced because 
he was about to enter a new body by whose means he would 
obtain even greater magic power. Nowhere does the use of the 
duplex motif illustrate better the contiguity of the two opposite 
emotions. Similar laughter and erying in ‘Thousand nights 
and a night’ (Breslau i, p. 62; ef. Oesterley, p. 212). 

In the Hindi version of the Vampire stories (Baital Pachisi, 
p. 24), but not in the Sanskrit versions, there is an unimportant 





“ Babington in Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental Languages, vol. 
i, Part iv, p. 84. 

“For magic inhabitation of corpses, see Benfey, Pafcatantra, i, p. 122 
ff., and see in addition the well-told story of Vikrama’s change to a parrot 
in Parevanatha Carita 3. 105-330; Merutuiiga’s Prabandhacintamani, p. 
13; Leseallier, Le Thréne Enchanté, p. 130 ff.; Frere, Old Deccan Days, 
p- 102; Anaryan (Pseudonym for F. Arbuthnot), in ‘Early Ideas,’ Hin- 
doo Stories, pp. 131 ff., where the story is ascribed to a Prakrit poet Hurri- 
das (Haridasa); Butterworth, Zig-zag Journeys in India, p. 167 (The 
Parrot with the soul of a Rajah). See also the story, presumably spurious, 
told by F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 84. 
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and insipid variant of this story: On the death of a charming 
boy, as he is laid out upon the bier, a Yogin decides to inhabit the 
young body. The father of the boy seems to understand the 
nature of the miracle, and first laughs and then eries. When 
the vampire asks Vikrama to explain he says: The father 
laughed when he saw that the Yogin entered the body, because 
he thus became acquainted with his magic art; but he cried at 
the thought that he one day would have to abandon his own 
body. At this point, we perceive, the motif begins to assume 
the nature of a mere clothes-line upon which to hang clothes, 
either new or ragged. 

The combined laugh and ery fades into a mere gruesome 
mystery once more in the introduction to the tales of Vampire: 
King Vikrama climbs up the acoka-tree on which is suspended 
the corpse inhabited by the vampire, who later on tells the 25 
tales. He cuts the rope and flings the body to the ground. The 
moment it is flung down it cries out, as if in pain. Then the 
king, supposing it to be alive, comes down, and rubs the body 
out of compassion; that makes the corpse utter a loud demoniac 
laugh. Then the king knows that it is possessed by a Vetala, 
and says without flinching, ‘Why do you laugh? Come, let us 
be off!’ And immediately he misses from the ground the 
corpse possessed by the Vetala, and perceives that it is once 
more suspended on that very tree. Civadiasa’s version, nr. 1; 
Kathasaritsigara 75; Od6csterley, Baital Pachisi, p. 24. The 
Vampire again utters a horrible laugh as Vikrama takes him 
down from the acoka-tree in the introduction of Vetala 4; 
Kathasaritsagara 78. 

Once more in the same text, Vetalapaficavineati 14; Katha- 
saritsagara 87; Baital Pachisi 13, the laugh and ery motif 
becomes mere riddle mongery. A wealthy merchant’s daughter 
falls in love with a handsome thief, as he is being led to be 
impaled on the stake. She sends her father to ransom him, 
but the king is inexorable, and the thief dies impaled on the 
stake. Just before his death he hears of the conduct of the 
girl and breaks out into crying and laughter. When the Vam- 
pire has finished this tale he asks King Vikrama to explain 
the puzzling behavior of the thief. The several versions have 
various explanations: the thief weeps at the thought of the 
generosity of the merchant (or his daughter), or, more par- 
ticularly, because he is no longer able to recompense the mer- 
chant; and he laughs because the maiden has fallen in love 
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with a thief, after having rejected royal suitors, or because 
she has fallen in love with him in the hour of his death. Or 
the thief laughs at the entire grotesque occurrence, and cries 
over the grief which the parents of the maiden must feel. See 
Oesterley, Baital Pachisi, p. 203. 

In the famous cycle of stories about Raja Rasalu, as told in 
Swynnerton’s Romantic Tales from the Janjab (London 1908), 
p. 116, the cruel Raja Sirikap has a gateway to his palace 
which is built of men’s skulls. Rasalu, who is coming to trick 
and overcome Sirikap, is led in by the Gate of Skulls, where 
he sees piles of heads grim and ghostly, which first laugh and 
then ery as he passes them. Rasalu asks them to pray that he 
may have luck: 


‘For then one yard of cloth I’ll bring for every head in turn, 
And on a pyre of sandal-wood each one of you shall burn.’ 


The heads, presumably, first langh when they see their avenger, 
Rasalu, and then ery to indicate their woes and their desecra- 
tion. Skulls’ or dead men’s laughter has developed into a 
sub-motif in folklore. See Siristik’s dead man’s laugh in 
Swynnerton, ibid. p. 112; the ghastly laugh of the six skulls 
who explain to the prince that his own head will also be placed 
by their side, in Day’s Folk-Tales of Bengal, p. 194; and the 
laugh of the jinn’s skull in Knowles’ Folk-Tules of Kashmir, 
p. 3. In Fleeson’s Laos Folklore of Farther India, p. 134, the 
skull of a boy who in life had been an arch-rogue, when drawn 
up from a river by two fishermen, laughs mockingly at them. 
We may infer that he thinks they too will some day suffer 
death. Furthermore, related with this sphere of the motif is 
Prince Thanuji’s frenzied laugh and ery when he realizes the 
misfortunes of his beloved wife Gangabai, in Natesi Sastri’s 
Folklore in Southern India, p. 179; and the mysteriously dan- 
gerous ‘Weeper and Laugher,’ in Schiefner-Ralston’s Tibetan 
Tales, p. 63. 

Inasmuch as humor hovers on the outskirts of paradox the com- 
bined motif passes in due time into the domain of the facetious. 
The first instance may be entitled ‘Ultima Socrus,’ or ‘the 
final fruit of the Mother-in-Law.’ It is told, again, in the 
course of the adventures of Raja Rasailu, in Swynnerton’s 
‘Romantic Tales from the Panjab,’ p. 87. Rasalu has set out 
to conquer the giants of Gandgarh, and arrives at a large city 
which, however, is as silent as the grave. Finally in a distant 
corner of it he discovers a miserable old woman kneading and 
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baking quantities of bread, and preparing abundance of sweet- 
meats, but all the time she is either weeping or laughing. 
Surprised at a spectacle so extraordinary, Rasalu halted and 
said: ‘Mother, in this solitary place who is to eat all that food, 
and why are you both weeping and laughing?’ 

‘The king of this place,’ said the woman, ‘is Kashudeo, and 
he has ordered that a human being, a buffaio, and four hundred 
pounds of bread shall be sent daily to a certain place for the 
giants. Once I had seven sons, of whom six have been devoured, 
and to-day it is the turn of the seventh, and to-morrow it will 
be the turn of myself. But I am laughing because also to-day 
my seventh son was to have been married, and because his 
bride—ha! ha!—will have now to do without a husband.’* 

With these words the woman fell to laughing and crying more 
bitterly than ever.** 

Miladeva and his boon companion Cacin**® have arrived at 
Pataliputra, the home of polished wits, to try the cleverness 
of its inhabitants. There Cacin saw a boy crying at the door 
of a house with a warm rice-pudding on a plate in front of 
him. And he said, ‘Dear me! this is a foolish child not to eat 
the pudding in front of him, but to vex himself with useless 
erying.’ When the child heard this he wiped his eyes, and 
said laughingly, ‘You fools do not know the advantages I get 
by erying. The pudding gradually cools and so becomes nice, 
and another good comes of it: my phlegm is diminished thereby. 
These are the advantages I derive from crying; I do not ery 
out of folly; but you country bumpkins are fools because you 
do not see what I do it for.’ Kathas. 124. 136 ff. 

The satirical note is struck once more in Swynnerton, p. 220: 
One night a camel trespassing in a weaver’s field left there the 





“This goes one better the poor minstrel (or peasant) whose house 
teemed with bugs. He sets the house afire, and sings: 
‘Wann dat nit jot for di Wandliis es 
Dann wess der Diiwel was besser es.’ 
See Hertel’s Translation of Paricistaparvan, p. 249.—The story reminds 
one of dvesti ¢vacrih, RV. 10. 34, 3; Jiilg, Mongolische Marchen, p. 224; 
Kathas. 29. 69 ff.; and NateSa Sastri, Folklore of Southern India, p. 99 ff. 
“In Temple’s version of the story, The Legends of the Panjab, vol. I, 
p. 19, the anecdote is told defectively; the old woman explains her cry- 
ing, but not her laughter. So also Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, 
pp. 258, 306. An echo of the story, ibid., p. 143. 
“See the author, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
lii, 631. 
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marks of his feet. In the morning the owner brought there 
the oldest weaver in the village to explain what manner of 
animal had trodden down his corn. The old man on seeing the 
footprints both laughed and cried, and when asked to explain, 
says, ‘I ery because I think to myself, ‘‘what will these poor 
children do for someone to explain things to them when I am 
dead,’’ and I laugh, because, because, as for those footprints, 
I know not, no, I know not, what they are.’ 

Related with the mother-in-law story is the following told in 
Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 39: A prince was walking 
along one day when he saw a potter erying and laughing 
alternately with his wife and children. ‘O fool,’ said he, ‘what 
is the matter? If you laugh, why do you weep? If you weep, 
why do you laugh?’ The potter, after some urging, replied: 
‘The king of this country has a daughter whom he is obliged 
to marry every day, because all her husbands die the first night 
of their stay with her. Nearly all the young men of the plac: 
have thus perished, and our son will be called on soon. We 
laugh at the absurdity of the thing—a potter’s son marryin, 
a princess, and we ery at the terrible consequence of the mar- 
riage.” The prince changes places with the potter’s son, slays 
the two shamars that come out of the princess’ nostrils, and 
lives with her happily ever after. 

In a vaguely similar way, Steel and Temple, Legends from 
the Panjab, Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxviii, p. 320: A servant 
is substituted for a princess and sent to a prince, who dislikes 
and beats her. She laughs and eries. Cries on account of her 
hurts; laughs on account of the deceit practiced upon the 
prince. 

Finally, there is that contact between erying and laughter 
which rests upon the close contact between joy and sorrow, or 
tragedy and comedy in human life. A cuckold husband laughs 
and eries when his dissolute wife whom he still cherishes returns 
to his home in abject poverty and full of repentance. She her- 
self laughs from grief at her husband’s kindness, and dies from 
a broken heart. See, F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 79. 
A wretched, poor, and decrepit old mother, ejected from her 
home by a heartless daughter-in-law obtains from her village 
divinity a fruit of immortality, becomes young and strong, and 
sheds tears of joy and sorrow upon the shoulder of her son 
who has gone out to find her. See Natesa Sastri’s Folklore in 
Southern India, p. 101. 
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In Shaikh Chilli, Folktales of Hindustan, p. 165, an usurper 
kills a king, his adoptive father, but the pregnant queen escapes. 
When her son grows up, ignorant of his royal parentage, he goes 
to an archery contest at the court and wins the prize, which 
consists of 500 gold mohurs, a suit of clothes, arms, and a horse. 
His royal instinct leads him to select those that belonged to 
his murdered father. When his mother sees him, she both cries 
and laughs in the same breath. She explains, ‘I laughed when 
I saw you return in this equipment, which belonged to your 
father. I wept at the thought of the change of fortune which 
has brought us to this pass. Now you know the secret of your 
birth, and the reason of my weeping and laughing.’ 

In Dracott, Simla Village Tales, p. 177, a jealous wife trans- 
forms a younger wife and her son into a cow and her ealf. 
The husband, unknowingly, sacrifices the cow, but is restrained 
from sacrificing the calf by a look in its eye. A girl, seeing 
the calf, laughs and cries, because the calf has been spared, but 
its mother has been killed. 

Princess Panjphilarani (‘Five-Flower-Queen’) smiles and 
then weeps at the sight of a prince who has come to marry her. 
When the prince asks why, she answers: ‘I smiled first at your 
beauty, and then I wept, because, when the gardener’s wife 
comes to weigh me to-morrow, I shall weigh more than five 
flowers, for this reason, that till to-day I have never seen a 
man, and now I have seen you. My father will kill you when 
he hears of it.’ See Steel and Temple, Indian Antiquary, xi. 75. 

An old woman weeps with one eye, laughs with the other. 
She weeps because of the misfortunes that await a prince, from 
which he can be rescued only by a wazir on the condition that 
the wazir says nothing at all. Why the woman laughs is not 
explained, probably because of the final happiness of all parties 
eoncerned. See Crooke, Indian Antiquary, xxi. 188 ff. 

In Ram Satya Mukharji’s Indian Folklore, p. 2 ff., Darraf 
Khan overhears in the forest a female demon’s loud and shrill 
laugh. She explains that she has reason to be merry because 
to-morrow she will be married to Bhutu Chandal, one of Darraf 
Khan’s friends. Bhutu Chandal will be gored to death and will 
then come to the plane of the demon’s astral entity, and will 
be given to her in marriage by her sovereign. Darraf Khan 
tries to save Bhutu Chandal from his impending fate by locking 
him in his hut, but a great conflagration breaks out, the neigh- 
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bors break into his hut, release him, only to be promptly gored 
by a mad bull. In the evening, again, Darraf Khan hears the 
demon sob. She explains that all her hopes are blasted. The 
bull which gored Bhutu Chandal to death had on its horns a 
few grains of sacred soil from the bed of the holy Ganges, 
the mere touch of which was sufficient to send Bhutu Chandal 
to paradise. ‘I shall not, therefore, have him for my husband. 
Alas! I do not know how long I shall have to wait for a 
husband.’ 

Most effectively the cross between tragedy and comedy that 
makes up much of human life is employed as a pivot for 
Buddhist morality in Culladhanuga-Jataka (374), and in the 
corresponding Tibetan story Sucroni, ‘Beautiful-hipped,’ the 
doubly unfaithful wife. See Mélanges Asiatiques, 1876, p. 
745 — Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 232 ff.*° Sueroni, 
after having abandoned faithlessly more than one husband, has 
taken up with a robber who reflects that she is likely to make 
away with him also. As they travel together they come to a 
stream; Sucroni takes off her clothes and jewels, and gives them 
to the robber to carry across: afterwards he is to fetch her. 
But the robber abandons her naked and destitute—and she wept. 
A jackal with a piece of meat in his mouth came there and 
placed himself in front of the woman, and just then a fish 
jumped out of the water and fell before the jackal. The jackal, 
dropping the piece of meat, sprang up to catch the fish, but 
the fish jumped into the water, and a bird seized the piece of 
meat—then she laughed. The jackal (who is really God Indra) 
asks why she, that should be crying, was laughing thus boister- 
ously, and she explains, because he, poor fool, had lost both 
flesh and fish. Easily the jackal turns the tables on her by 
pointing out that she had lost both spouse and lover, and thus 
works her repentance. 





LAUGHTER BY ITSELF 


More frequent than the combined laugh and ery is laugh 
alone, sometimes born of joy forthright, but more often of irony, 





“Cf. also Sussondi-Jataka (360), and Kakati-Jataka (327). See Ben- 
fey, Paiicatantra, i, 468, and the Dhimini stories, J. J. Meyer, Dacaku- 
maracaritam, pp. 87 ff. (with additional parallels and references). 
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malice, mystery and trickery.**7 The steed Kanthaka laughs a 
great laugh of joy when he notices that the future Buddha, 
about to start on the Great Retirement (mahabhinikkhamana) 
preparatory to his Buddhahood, girds him tighter than is his 
custom : 

‘It is not at all as on other days, when I am saddled for rides 
in the park and the like. It must be that to-day my master 
wishes to issue forth on the Great Retirement.’** 

In Prabandhacintamani, p. 24 ff., King Calivahana, making 
the rounds of his city, comes upon a laughing fish which has 
just been thrown up by the waves of the river. Bewildered 
with fear, he consults the monk Jnanasigara who explains as 
follows: ‘In a former life, as a poor wood-carrier, you used to 
come to eat your humble meal at the bank of this very river. 
One time you saw walking in front of you a Jaina hermit who 
had come to break a month’s fast. So you called him and 
gave him the ball of meat that you had made. From the sur- 
passing merit of that act you have become King (Calivahana.*® 
The hermit has become a god. That god entered into the fish 
and laughed for joy at beholding the soul of the wood-carrier, 
which is none other than yourself, born in the rank of a king.’ 
The story is told somewhat differently in Prabandhakoca; see 
Tawney’s note on p. 208 of his translation of Prabandhacin- 
tamani. 

Amor omnia vincit. Another instance, this time of triumphant 
laughter, dashed with an element of Puck-like impishness, is 
told in the same text, p. 96. King Bhoja, in the company of 
the Pandit Dhanapala, leaves a temple. In the passage of its 
door Dhanapiala sees a statue of the God of Love (Kama) 
clapping hands with his wife Rati (Consummation)—and he 
laughs. This laugh is merely contagious with Dhanapala. He 
is infected with the hilarity of the God of Love himself, who 
is made to explain as follows: ‘God Civa, the ascetic, who once 





“Rarely from grief. Paradoxically, the sage Pulastya laughs out of 
sorrow over the fate of a Vidyadhara king who has become a parrot in 
consequence of some sin; see Kathas. 59. 56, 159. Cf. the enigmatic smile 
of Moggallana in Dhammapada Commentary, below, p. 62. In F. W. Bain, 
A Digit of the Moon, p. 79, a faithless wife repentant returns home, laughs 
from grief at her husband’s kindness, and then dies broken-hearted. 

“ Nidanakatha, Jataka, vol. i, p. 60, line 20 ff. 

“To a similar act Miladeva owes his kingdom; see the author in 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. lii, pp. 644 ff. 
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upon a time in wrath reduced to ashes Kama by the fire of his 
eye, afflicted with separation, now bears his beloved in his own 
body’—alluding to the hermaphrodite Civa (ardhanariga, 
ardhanarievara): ‘So we are conquered, are we?’, saying this, 
and patting Rati’s hand lovingly, triumphs laughingly the 
victorious God of Love. 

Again and again an enigmatic laugh serves as the pivotal 
point of a story, or is used with rhetorical or dramatic effect 
to mark its point. In Kathakoca, p. 185, King Tamracida, 
seated in a typical seven-storied palace, surrounded by sycophant 
courtiers, asks them by whose favor they enjoy such a fortune 
of rule, and they answer, ‘King, all this springs from your 
favor.’ The Princess Madanamanjari laughs a little, and then 
remains silent. On being asked the reason she answers: ‘My 
father, these servants of yours said what is not true, for that 
reason I laughed.’ ‘Then, my dear, what is true?’ ‘Every 
man fares according to his own action.”° The king, enraged, 
marries her to a leper, who is, in reality, a magic-skilled 
Vidyadhara king by the name of Kanakaratha. After putting 
her wifely devotion to the utmost test, Madanamafjari enjoys 
the proper fruit of her karma as his resplendent queen, and 
easily convinces her father Tamraciida, that everyone fares 
according to his own actions. 

The wicked king Duryodhana overcomes Yudhisthira, and 
carries him and his family to his own city, where he inters them 
all in a pit dug in the prison. At the end of each day.he 
furnishes them with food enough to sustain a single man. Then 
Yudhisthira says to his son Cakuni: ‘Dear son, eat you alone 
and live, in order that you may wreak vengeance upon Duryod- 
hana. When I am dead make dice of my bones*'; they will 
bring you suecess. By the help of these dice you shall surely 
destroy Duryodhana.’ 

It happened one day that Duryodhana passed his urine 
against a fig-tree. A seed of the fig-tree fell in, and bobbed 
up and down in the urine. Noticing this he had to laugh, 
thinking that from such a seed had this great tree sprung. 

Some women come along and, when they see him laugh, they 





* Cf. the stories of Prince Sobur in Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, pp. 124 
ff.; C. A. Kineaid, Deecan Nursery Tales, p. 71 ff. 

*On victorious dice made of dead men’s bones see Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awake Stories, p. 270 ff. 
6 JAOS 36. 
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laugh also. The king becomes angry and sends them to prison. 
Cakuni sees them there, and asks the reason of their mirth. 
They answer: ‘We saw Duryodhana laughing as he passed 
his urine near a fig-tree. Then we too laughed; we know 
nothing else.’ Then Cakuni consults the dice, and through 
their magie power finds out the cause of Duryodhana’s mirth. 
He then tells the women to go to the king and say thus and 
thus. They obtain permission from the king, appear before 
him, and explain the cause of his laughter. Duryodhana, aston- 
ished and angered at their knowledge of what went on in his 
soul, by threats makes them reveal the source of their informa- 
tion, the prisoner of the pit, Cakuni. He then induces Cakuni 
to become his prime minister, a position which gives him the 
craved opportunity to destroy Duryodhana, thus avenging his 
father and his family. 

The story is found as one of two extras in a couple of 
Hitopadeca manuscripts, published by Hertel in ZDMG. LV. 
489 ff.; translated by the same author on p. 242 of his Ausge- 
wahlte Erzihlungen aus Hemacandra’s Paricistaparvan (Leipzig 
1908). 

The following story, from a later time, also concerned with 
fate and retribution, pivots about a triple mysterious, sardonic 
laugh. In Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 114 ff., a fakir named 
Nanaksa (i. e. Nanak Shah, the founder of the Sikh religion) 
is in the habit of visiting a grain merchant who with his wife 
are glad to see him. One day they saw a goat led away to be 
killed. The goat escaped from his guard and hid behind the 
merchant, but was recaptured and marched off to slaughter. 
. At this the fakir laughed. Later they saw an old woman who 
was being led to execution for some offence; she likewise 
escaped and took refuge behind the merchant, but she also was 
recaptured and led away to die. Again the fakir laughed. At 
this moment the merchant’s little daughter woke and began to 
seream. Her mother took her in her arms; the child was cross 
and pulled her mother’s clothes all awry. Again the fakir 
laughed. 

In the end Nanak explains to the importuning merchant’s 
wife: ‘The goat in his former life was your husband’s father, 
and your husband could have saved his life by giving the man 
who was taking him to be killed four rupees. The old woman 
who hid herself behind your husband was his grandmother in 
her former life; he could have bought her release for twenty 
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rupees. Should a wild beast or a man ever take refuge behind 
us, it is our duty to save their lives. 

‘Well,’ said the merchant’s wife, ‘you have told me why you 
laughed the first two times. Now tell me why you laughed the 
third time.’ 

‘Listen,’ said Nanak. ‘You remember your husband’s sister 
whom you tormented so much? She died, but then God caused 
her to be born again as your daughter, that she might torment 
you and punish you for having been so unkind to her in her 
former life, when she was your sister-in-law.’ 

Somewhat similarly, in Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 95, a 
man dies in pursuit of a mirage in the desert. His relatives 
censure him. An ascetic laughs that they should censure the 
madman for pursuing the mirage, while they themselves pursue 
the world and its appurtenances. The same author, p. 64, 
reports two more instances of the laugh motif: 1) a princess 
laughs at a false ascetic’s austerities. 2) An ascetic laughs, 
after being emasculated by a princess on whom he endeavored 
to commit rape, thru joy at escaping with his life. 

Harsh and incomprehensible fate leads to the anti-climax of 
laughter in Vedala Cadai** 21: The king who ruled in the city 
of Sithirapuram makes love to a certain damsel, when he is 
espied and arrested by a giant who threatens to devour them. 
But the giant agrees to spare them if they deliver up the child 
that is to be born to them. In due time as the giant is in the 
act of sacrificing it, the child laughs. As usual the Vetala asks 
Vikramaditya the reason why, and the latter explains: ‘If 
any one punish a child, it appeals to its father and mother; 
if the father and mother punish it, it must appeal to the king; 
if the king punish it, it must appeal to the deity; but if the 
deity thus treats it, to whom can it appeal? Reflecting thus, 
the child laughed.’ 

Another instance of enigmatic fateful laugh is told in Pra- 
bandhacintamani, p. 56 (p. 31 of Tawney’s translation) : Prince 
Sindhala, going out to hunt at night, saw a boar roaming near 
a place where a thief had been impaled, and not noticing that 
the corpse of the thief had fallen upon the ground, he pressed 
it down with his knee and proceeded to aim an arrow at the 
boar. Thereupon the corpse called to him. He prevented it 





* Babington’s Tamil version of Vetalapaiicavineati, in Miscellaneous 
Translations from Oriental languages, vol. i, Part iv, p. 82. This story 
does not occur in the other versions. 
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from touching his hand, and having pierced the boar with an 
arrow, was drawing it towards him, when the corpse rose up, 
uttering a great laugh. Sindhala said to it: ‘When you called 
to me; was it better that I should hit the boar, or attend to 
you, and not hit the boar?’ When he had finished this speech, 
that ghost, which was seeking occasion against him granted 
him boons of prowess, and advised him to go to the country of 
Malava, ruled by king Muiija. Now this Muija was a foundling 
who had been adopted by Sindhala’s own father, King Sin- 
hadantabhata, and had been given the succession over the head 
of his own son Sindhala. Sindhala then remained living at 
the court of his adopted brother, displayed haughtiness and 
therefore had his eyes put out by Mufija, after which he was 
confined in a wooden cage. But he begot a son, the far-famed 
king Bhoja, who in the end succeeded Munja. The latter, in 
his turn, came to a cruel end. What the corpse found to laugh 
at will be construed differently by different readers. It seems 
to me that, in accord with its demonic (Raksasa) nature, its 
laugh is a mixture of admiration of Sindhala’s insouciant 
coolness in finishing up the boar during its own hair-raising 
performances, dashed with ironic glee at the tangled fatalities 
in the sequel: Sindhala’s tragic fate, tempered by the fact that 
his son Bhoja ultimately avenges him and becomes king of 
Malava. 

The laugh of this satanic corpse seems to be patterned after 
the ery and laugh of the Vetala, above p. 74. 

An enigmatic laugh with a touch of humor in Kathas. 124. 
140 ff.; A young and foolish Brahman by the name of Agni- 
earman is married to a child wife. When he grows up he starts 
to fetch his wife, but is warned of danger by omens. He wel- 
eomes these omens with the words, ‘Hail! Hail!’, and the 
divinity presiding over the omens laughs at him unseen, saying, 
‘Why this fool welcomes bad luck as if it were good! So I 
must give him the luck which he welcomes. I must contrive 
to save his life!” Agnicarman thru the treachery of his wife 
is condemned to death, but the divinity saves him from execu- 
tion, and brings punishment upon the guilty. Note also the 
humorously ironie laugh of the Vetala Bhitaketu in Kathas. 
124. 41. 

In a story or two the mysterious laugh is used to trick or 
befog. Thus in the story of the astute gambler Thinthakarala 
in Kathasaritsigara 121. 160 ff. The gambler has established 
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himself as a Yogin, so saintly as to induce the king of the 
country to visit him. In the evening when the king was pre- 
paring to depart a female jackal suddenly uttered a yell at a 
distance. The cunning gambler laughed. And when the king 
asked him the meaning of the laugh, he said, ‘Oh, never mind!’ 
But when the king went on persistently questioning him, the 
deceitful fellow said: ‘In the forest to the east of the city, 
under a ratan, there is a pitcher full of jewels; so take it.’ 
This as a first step in gaining the king’s confidence for his own 
ulterior purposes: the gambler himself had buried the pitcher 
in that place. 

Still more shrewdly a trick laugh saves the life of a jackal 
in Cukasaptali 44. In the course of the clever trick-stories 
about a woman who pretends to be a tiger-killer (vyaghramari) ,°* 
a tiger with a jackal bound to his back flees precipitately from 
the woman, his supposed pursuer. The jackal’s back and paws 
are torn up cruelly in the course of the flight, and he is near 
death from loss of blood. Then the jackal notwithstanding his 
pains breaks into a loud laugh.** Asked by the tiger to explain 
he says: ‘My lord, I have recognized Vyaghramari, the demon. 
Thru your mercy I am alive and far away from her. But if 
she, the wretch, should follow the track of my blood, how can 
we remain alive? Therefore I laugh.’ Of course the tiger then 
releases the jackal and takes himself off, to the great satisfaction 
of the jackal. 





See Benfey, Pajcatantra, i. 506; Stan. Julien, Les Avaddnas, vol. ii, 
p- 146; Jiilg, Mongolisehe Mdrchen, p. 181. The story is a favor- 
ite of the folk-lore collections: see O’Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, 
pp. 36 ff. (the same collection, p. 48, contains another good instance 
of the trick-laugh); Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, pp. 134 ff.; 
Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 35; Frere, Old Deccan Days, p. 274; 
Campbell, Santal Folktales, pp. 45, 49; Bodding, Folktales of the 
Santal Pargavas, p. 339; Parker, Village Folktales of Ceylon, vol. i; 
p- 213; Skeat, Fables and Folktales from an Eastern Forest, p. 45; 
McCulloch, Bengal Household Tales, p. 305; Wood, In and Out of Chanda, 
p- 59; A. R. Busk, Sagas from the Far East, pp. 204, 380; Orientalist, vol. 
i, p. 261. In NateSa Sastri’s Folklore in Southern India, pp. 91 ff. = 
Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 98, there is a variant of the vyaghramari 
motif, executed by a man and his wife against a crowd of goblins (bhitas). 
And the story of the barber and the ghost (brahmadaitya), in Ram Satya 
Mukharji’s Indian Folklore, pp. 100 ff.; Day, Folk-Tales, pp. 257 ff.; 
Gordon, Indian Folktales, p. 58, is built upon the same motif. 

“In Benfey’s account of this item (Pafcatantra, i. 506) the jackal both 
laughs an@ cries. Laughter, to trick; crying, because he is pain. 
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In Shaik Chilli’s Folktales of Hindustan, p. 124, a disguised 
robber takes service with an eloped couple, a prince and princess, 
the latter being disguised as a man. He treacherously kills the 
prince, but spares the princess on learning her sex. Shortly 
afterwards she laughs; the robber surlily asks her to keep 
quiet, and asks why she laughs. She points to the sky, and 
says, ‘Look up, look up, what a beautiful kite!’ When he looks 
up she euts off his head. 

There is one mysterious laugh, and as far as I know only 
one, that has become universal and classical, the laugh of the 
dead, or even cooked fish. The story blends mystery and 
cynicism in equal parts. It is familiar to everybody from 
‘Thousand nights and a night.”*° The story is told most simply 
in Kathas. 5; rather more elaborately in Cukasaptati 5-9; and 
still more complicatedly in Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 
pp. 484 ff. The Kathas. version is about as follows: King Yoga- 
nanda sees his queen leaning out of the window, and asking 
questions of a Brahman guest that is looking up. That trivial 
circumstance throws the king into a passion, and he gives orders 
that the Brahman be put to death. Then as the Brahman is 
being led off, a fish in the market laughs aloud, tho it is dead. 
The king stops the execution of the Brahman, and asks his 
minister Cakatala for an explanation of the mystery. On the 
advice of Sarasvati the latter takes up a position on the top 
of a palm-tree, and soon sees a horrible female Raksasi coming 
past with her children. When they ask her for food, she says: 
‘Wait, and I will give you to-morrow the flesh of a Brahman, 
he was not killed to-day.” ‘Why was he not killed to-day?’ 
‘He was not executed because a fish in the town, tho dead, 
laughed when it saw him.’ ‘Why did the fish laugh?’ ‘The 
fish said to himself, all the king’s wives are dissolute, for in 
every part of his harem are men dressed up as women. Neverthe- 
less, while these escape, an innocent Brahman is put to death— 
and this tickled the fish so that he laughed.’ 

The version of the Cukasaptati goes the Kathasaritsagara one 
or two better in the grimness of its cynicism: King Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjayini dines with his beloved wife Kamalila. He 





* See also Indian Antiquary, xvi. 66; xxii. 321; Bodding, Folklore of 
the Santal Pargavas, p. 70; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 250. For 
parallels outside of India, see Tawney’s Translation of the Kathasarit- 
sdgara, vol. i. p. 24, note. 
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offers her roast fish, and she declines: ‘My lord, I am unable 
to look at these men, much less to take hold of them.’ When 
the fish heard that they, fried as they were, broke into peals 
of laughter, so that the people of the city heard it. Needless 
to say Queen Kamalila is just such another; her exposure by 
the wise maiden, Balapandita, is worked in a much more intricate 
fashion than in the version of the Kathasaritsagara. 

I may mention, finally, the enigmatic smile of Moggallana in 
Dhammapada Commentary. His smile (sitam) is at the sight 
of sundry visionary hell tortures and hell phenomena. What 
he finds to laugh at is not at all clear: erying were more 
natural. See Book v, stories 12 and 13; Book x, story 6, and 
Book xx, story 6. Cf. the Lakkhana-Samyutha (Samyutha 
Nikaya, vol. ii, pp. 254-262). We may compare Pulastya’s laugh 
about fate, above p. 80, note. 

Similarly Yama smiles mysteriously when a Brahman comes 
before him believing that he had performed austerities on the 
banks of the Ganges for fifteen years. He had in fact per- 
formed them on the banks of streams he mistakenly thought to 
be the Ganges. Yama’s smile means that right penance, wher- 
ever performed, is as good as that performed on the banks of 
the Ganges. See F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 75. 


CryInG BY ITSELF 

An impressive instance of the cry-motif by itself is contained 
in Kathasaritsigara 53; and in the Vetala stories (Civadasa 4; 
Kathasaritsagara 78; Baital Pachisi 3).°° A powerful, generous, 
and beneficent king has a Rajput servitor and guard by the 
name of Viravara. The king has tested him repeatedly, but 
not yet has come the supreme trial. Once upon a time the king 
hears a woman weeping in the distance,*’ a strange thing in 
his kingdom, where there are no poor, afflicted, or oppressed. 
He sends Viravara to find out. When he comes upon the woman 
she explains that she is Earth, that the king is her righteous 





See Benfey, Paficatantra, i. 414; Dracott, Simla Village Tales, p. 194. 
A similar story under the caption, ‘King Sadrak and his Dewan,’ is told 
in Thomas Bacon, The Oriental Annual, 1839, pp. 138 ff. 

“Cf. the cry of grief all around in the city because the Brahman boy 
Mahipala has been found bitten by a poisonous snake, Kathas. 56. 123. 
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lord, that he will die on the third day, and where shall she then 
obtain another such lord (subtle, flattering, pun on the word 
bhipati, which means ‘Lord of the Earth,’ but is construed 
to mean ‘husband of the Earth’). Viravara finds out that he 
may save the king’s life thru the sacrifice of his own son to 
the goddess Candi (Durga). The boy gladly consents; Viravara 
cuts off his head; his daughter and wife from grief also commit 
suicide, and finally Viravara follows suit. But the king, who has 
followed them all secretly to the scene of immolation, prays to the 
goddess to accept his own life as the price for resuscitating the 
devoted family. The goddesg stops him, brings to life the family, 
and the king out of gratitude shares his kingdom with Viravara. 
Several parallels to this story are reported by Oesterley, p. 185, 
and Tawney, ii. 257, and a somewhat similar narrative is given 
in Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, pp. 144 ff., 182. 

In the story of Gul Badshah, told by Swynnerton, Romantic 
Tales from the Panjab, p. 25 ff., the Princess Senah hears dismal 
wailings and moanings which no one can explain. They dis- 
turb her peace of mind to such an extent that she makes the 
solution of the riddle part price of her hand. Needless to say 
a daring prince turns up obligato, and finds that the wails come 
from the soul of a usurer who had died in a good cause. He 
together with nine others had escorted a wedding party thru 
the dark depths of a forest, and all had been massacred by 
robbers. Rice comes down from heaven for the souls of the 
nine, but for the soul of the usurer come stones only. The prince 
redeems the soul of the usurer by finding some of his hidden 
treasure and distributing it in charity. For wailing souls in 
. hell torments ef., e. g., Catudvara-Jataka (439), and see Ander- 
son’s note to the same, ‘A Pali Reader,’ p. 118. 

Swynnerton, p. 157, has a good anecdote which shows the 
occasional sardonic turn given to these motifs: A priest is hold- 
ing forth on the torments of the life to come, and observes one 
of his auditors, a poor farmer, weeping profusely. ‘Ah, you 
sinner!’ cried the preacher, interrupting his discourse, ‘you 
are crying, are you? My words have struck home, have they ? 
You begin to think of your sins, do you?’ 

‘No, no,’ answered the man, ‘I was not thinking of my sins 
at all. I was thinking of my old he-goat, that grew sick, and 
died a year ago. Such a loss! Never was a beard so like the 
beard of my old he-goat as yours.’ 
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The same type is cited from the Tamil Katamafeari by E. 
Strutt in The Orientalist, vol. i, p. 166: A minstrel sings a 
ballad and waves his head from side to side as he sings. A 
shepherd in the crowd sobs unceasingly. The people, thinking 
that he is crying from joy, say: ‘Why do you cry? don’t do 
so!’ The shepherd replies: ‘Alas! one of the sheep in my 
flock was seized with convulsions causing distortions similar to 
these (of the minstrel). This child also (evidently one of his 
own), also of a year old, has suffered from them, and so I weep.’ 

Occasionally there is a lamentation to trick or mislead: In 
Mahajanaka-Jataka (539) the chief Queen of King Arittha- 
janaka in Mithila at the suggestion of a Brahman simulates 
tears of joy at meeting with the Brahman. They play the 
role of sister and brother in order to ensure the safety of the 
Queen. In Day’s Folk-Tales of Bengal, p. 180, a young thief 
disguises himself as a woman and weeps on the pretense that 
her son is dying. She begs for a piece of camel’s flesh to cure 
her son, and thus succeeds in ferreting out a theft of stolen 
treasure. See also the tricky interpretation by the gambler 
Thinthakarala of the cry of the statue Kalavati in Kathas. 121. 
174 ff. 

The type of more or less enigmatic weeping is represented 
by a point in the Mahanaradakassapa-Jataka (544), where the 
slave Bijaka weeps from ‘weltschmerz,’ believing that his 
pious life is bearing no fruit. In Dhammapada Commentary, 
Book I, story 2,°* Matthakundali pretends to cry for the sun and 
moon to use as wheels for his chariot, and thus instructs his 
father to seek the truth thru the Act of Faith in the Buddha. 
Finally there is some mysterious, undefined weeping in Temple, 
Legends of the Panjab, vol. i, p. 14. 





*® Burlingame, 1. ¢., p. 488. 








The So-called Epic of Paradise—By J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Pro- 
fessor in Columbia University, New York City. 


The all-Sumerian document entitled by Dr. Stephen Henry 
Langdon ‘‘The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, Flood, and Fall 
of Man,’’ and published by him in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Publications of the Museum Section, Vol. X, No. 1, shows 
no evidence of being what Dr. Langdon claims for it. 

Cn pp. 6-7, Dr. Langdon, in his synopsis of the supposed 
contents of the inscription, states that this is a poem inspired 
by the Fall of Man, and that the Paradise existed in Dilmun. 
If we examine, however, Obv. i., 1-30 in the following re-transla- 
tion of the Epic, it will become apparent that the description of 
the conditions therein indicated does not refer to a happy and 
blissful country, but rather to a territory which had been 
decimated and practically destroyed by drought. It is stated 
that Dilmun is a purified place and a clean place; but when 
in lines 13 ff. we find a very clear exposition of desolation: no 
birds utter their cries, the mother (animal) comes to eat the 
grain no more, the birds of heaven hatch their young no more, 
girls are given no more in marriage, ete., while even beasts of 
prey ravage no longer—because there is evidently nothing to 
prey upon, it becomes apparent that the expressions ‘‘clean’’ 
and ‘‘purified place’’ can only refer to the cleaned out deso- 
lateness of the region. Reference to Obv. i, note 6 in the 
following Commentary will show that ‘‘clean’’ and ‘‘pure’’ 
are not infrequently used in an evil sense, a fact which was first 
pointed out by Professor Paul Haupt in his University lectures. 
I believe that Dilmun is probably the correct reading of the 
ideogram thus read by Langdon (see Obv. i, note 2 below). 

Furthermore, Obv. i, 31-38 is not, as Langdon states, ‘‘a long 
address (by Ninella) glorifying the land of Dilmun and praising 
its peace and bliss,’’ but a statement by Ninella to Ea that the 
existing condition of drought has arisen through the fate set 
for the territory by Ea, and is a mere preliminary to the fol- 
lowing petition for water, Obv. ii., 1-8. 

It should be carefully noted that the singer asks for water 
for Dilmun in Obv. ii., 1-8, which could not have been the case 
if the water in question was to be in the nature of a devastating 
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inundation.. In Obv. ii., 9-19, there is a promise that the prayer 
for water shall be answered, and that Dilmun shall onee more 
be ‘‘a house of assembly of the land,’’ Obv. ii., 17. Then fol- 
lows the actual promise of safety to man, Obv. ii., 20-32, where 
Ea expressly states that no man ‘‘shall be taken,’’ Obv. ii., 27, 
and that mankind ‘‘may sleep’’=‘‘rest,’’ so far as he is_ 
concerned, Obv. ii., 30. In the next’ section, Obv. ii., 33-46, the 
fields received the beneficent waters, which culminated, as they 
usually did in this region, in the ninth month. This is cer- 
tainly not an allusion to the Noachian deluge, for we have in 
the lines, Obv. ii., 43-44 (repeated twice below), the state- 
ment that Nintu the mother of the land made it (the land) 
‘‘like fat, like fat, like butter.’’ Langdon thinks that this means 
the dissolving of the corpses of mankind like fat, ete.; but 
in the first place, there is no indication in the text that men 
were killed at all, and secondly, fat and butter do not dissolve 
in water! After a careful study of the language of the text, 
I can only conclude that in Obv. ii., 27, the line means: ‘‘So 
far as I am concerned, no man shall be taken’’ (dib-bi = cabatu 
‘seize’ — ‘take’), and that this line indicates the good intention 
of the god, not evil, as Langdon thinks. 

Nintu now proceeds to state to Ea that she wants a special 
person allotted to her, Obv. iii., 1-8; and in lines 4-8, in a 
quadruplet of repetitions uttered by the divine herald Isimu, 
she receives permission to take charge of such a one. Langdon 
takes this to indicate that Nintu is to care for the Babylonian 
Noah, who, he thinks, is later mentioned as TAG-TUG. That 
this protégé of the goddess is Tagku (probably not TAG-TUG) 
is very likely, but there is nothing to show that he is the only 
surviving man. Ea, having permitted the instruction of Nintu’s 
favorite by the goddess, now, after due preparation, gets into 
his boat (Obv. iii., 10-12) and apparently goes himself to 
inundate the fields of the dried-up land (13). It is again 
repeated that the inundation lasted nine months and that Nintu 
as mother of the land caused it to be a fruitful country: ‘‘like 
fat, like fat, like butter’’ (18). 

Then follows what may have been an antiphonal restatement 
of what preceded. Obv. iii., 21-28, again tells us that Nintu, 
only this time under the sobriquet Ninkurra, asks and receives 
permission from Ea to care for a particular person. The fol- 
lowing section, Obv. iii., 29-38, is a similar antiphony to Obv. 
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iii., 9-20 (Obv. ii., 33-36), showing how Ea conducted the 
inundation in person in his own boat. 

Tagku now appears for the first time by name, Obv. iii., 39, 
in the section Obv. iii., 39-45, with a curious phrase: ‘‘Tagku 
aecepted,’’ or ‘‘agreed,’’ but, as the line is broken, we do not 
know to what. It is probable that he agreed to accept the charge 
to be put upon him by Nintu (Ninkurra), as she says to him 
that she will purify him, apparently by ritual washing, 41 
(ri= both ‘wash’ and ‘inundate’) and she praises him as 
the only one allotted to her, i. e., not the only one left alive, 
but the only one whom she chose for her special purpose. This 
section shows almost beyond a doubt that in the previous pas- 
sages the one allotted to the goddess was Tagku. I cannot 
accept Langdon’s reading (TAG-TUG) of this name, which he 
adopted, op. cit. pp. 66-69 (although it is only fair to state, with 
reservations, p. 69), because he wished to connect Tagku with 
the stem naéxu ‘to rest,’ seen in the Biblical name Noah. It is 
very far-fetched to attempt to get the meaning ‘rest’ from 
the meaning of tag ‘overthrow’ (Delitzsch: zugrunderichten), 
and then to couple tag with the tug-value of KU, simply because 
KU means asdbu ‘sit down’! The combination Tag-ku is 
a new one, and difficult to explain. It may be similar to ur-ku 
‘big dog,’ as opposed to ur-tur ‘little dog.’ In this case, it 
might mean ‘the great overthrower.’ The pronunciation of 
the name was probably Tag-gu, as we find ku in dumu-KU, 
II R. 48, 33a, pronounced dumu-gu. That Tag-gu(ku) has 
any significance bearing directly on this document is highly 
doubtful. It is merely the name of the favorite of Nintu (Nin- 


_kurra). He was apparently dignified by the compiler of the 


inscription with the divine sign, to indicate that in Tag-gu(ku) 
we have a super-man. 

In Rev. i., 18-25, there seems to be an injunction to Tag-gu 
to go to the temples of Ebaraguldu and Erabgaran and remain 
there. The streams and canals are to be filled as a result of 
the previously described inundation. In fact, the text is unclear 
enough to permit the supposition that this filling with water has 
been already accomplished. Taggu is now called the gardener, 
Rev. i., 26, which indicates quite clearly Nintu’s purpose in 
making him her agent: she wished to instruct the people in the 
art of agriculture and irrigation. 

Taggu then goes to the temples mentioned and meets Ea face 
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to face (Rev. i., 37-38). Ea questions Taggu and receives the 
reply that he is the gardener. Ea agrees to accept him in this 
character, and Taggu swears allegiance. Under Taggu’s care, 
vegetation evidently increased, and then Ea’s herald gives to 
the goddess the great god’s decree as to the use of the various 
plants. It must be noted that all these utterances are permis- 
sive, with not a single prohibition. Apparently, however, Taggu 
eats the amgaru, or cassia plant, which, not having been per- 
mitted in the preceding list, is therefore forbidden, as a curse 
is connected with it, Rev. ii., 37: ‘‘ When he who eats this plant 
dies, he shall see no more life (38).’’ This statement appears 
to indicate that such a transgressor shall enjoy no life after 
death. Only here do I find a parallel with the narrative in 
Genesis, and even this may not be a true parallel. This implica- 
tion as to the cassia plant may merely indicate that it was not 
to be classed among the edible vegetation. The Anunnaki 
(earth spirits) are overwhelmed with grief at the curse pro- 
nounced against Taggu. 

The goddess, who is now called Ningarsag (clearly identical 
here with Nintu-Ninkurra), becomes angry with Ea and asks 
the great god whether this is to be the reward for her mother- 
hood. Ea then allots te her two shrines in the city where her 
name shall be honored. The next lines, Rev. ii., 45-47, are very 
obscure. The sense seems to be that the head, foot and eye, 
i. e., the entire person, of ‘he goddess’s protégé shall remain like 
that of other men. He is to suffer no physical injury from eat- 
ing the cassia plant, and is to remain as the teacher of agri- 
culture and irrigation, but must die the death of mankind. 

In Rev. iii., a council of the gods seems to be alluded to which 
decides as to the proper treatment of disease. Then follow a 
series of formulae of worship (really incantation rubrics) to 
certain deities who control the various human ills. A number 
of powerful deities are now specified as having been commis- 
sioned to control the people with certain distinct functions, and 
these gods are herein ritually identified with certain other 
deities (Rev. ili., 45-49). In this list Nintulla is allotted to 
Magan, and Ensagme to Dilmun. The entire inscription closes 
with the usual praise formula, Glory be! 

There can be little doubt that this is a purely ritual tendency- 
writing. The various perfectly evident antiphonies confirm 
this idea, while the arbitrary rubrics of identification of god 
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with god at the close, and the constant submission to Ea as the 
supreme deity, would seem to show that we have here a pro- 
duction of the Ea-cult, possibly drawn from various sources. 
The compiler has used the annual drought and its subsequent 
relief by the annual floods as a staffage, around which to build 
a special adoration of Ea, with the lesson contained in the 
hymn (for it was really a hymn) that the flood must be con- 
trolled by a gardener who appears here as a special person, 
possibly semi-divine, working under the direction of Nintu, the 
mother of the land, but always with the consent of Ea. This 
view of the inscription is so different from that held by Dr. 
Langdon that it has seemed advisable to give a retranslation 
of the entire text; for, while Dr. Langdon has upheld his 
reputation as a most expert Assyriologist in his copy of the 
text, it is impossible for me to agree with him as to his general 
deductions. The Assyriological world should be grateful to 
Dr. Langdon for having placed before it so interesting and 
instructive a document. I am far from believing that my own 
view as to this problem is the only possible one, and shall be 
glad to welcome any new light on this complicated question. 
I have consulted as to this work Dr. F. A. Vanderburgh, and 
Messrs. Kraeling and Maynard of the Columbia Assyrian 
Seminar. 

The text is divisible into twenty-four sections, according to 
the sense, generally discussed above, which are indicated as 
follows: (A.) Obv. i., 1-30; (B.) Obv. i., 31-38; (c.) Obv. ii., 
1-8; (p.) Obv. ii., 9-19; (£.) Obv. ii., 20-32; (F.) Obv. i1., 33-46; 
(a@.) Obv. iii., 1-8; (.) Obv. iii., 9-20; (1.) Obv. iii., 21-28; (3.) 
. Obv. iii., 29-38; (K.) Obv. iii., 39-45; (x.) Rev. i, 1-17; (m.) 
Rev. i., 18-25; (Nn.) Rev. i., 26-29; (0.) Rev. i., 35-48; (p.) Rev. 
ii., 7-15; (Q.) Rev. ii., 16-33; (Rr.) Rev. ii., 33-39; (s.) Rev. ii., 
40-44; (7.) Rev. ii., 45-47; (v.) Rev. iii., 6-23; (v.) Rev. iii., 
24-41; (w.) Rev. iii., 42-50; (x.) Rev. iii., 51. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., has kindly sent me the following 
list of emendations made by him as a result of a re-reading 
of the original. Some of these I have incorporated in the text. 
Obv. i1., 15, 17, 18: wb for te; 19: add nu. Obv. ii., 24: dirig 
for e-a; 25, us-a-ni for ID-a-ni. Obv. iii., 1: bi for gi; 1, 5, 8: 
4Nin-sar for 4Nin-tu; 2, 22: zuk-ra for md-ra; 4, 5, 7, 8: ub 
for te; 11, 31: the fraction sign 24 for maskim; 21: bi for 
gi. Rev. i., 18, 19, 35, 36, 46, 47: Jastrow doubts the readings 
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E-bara and E-rab; 42:sam, Br. 4681, for Ur(?)-dingir; 48: 
si-gi for zi. Rev. ii., 34: substitute lugal-mu for ud-bi-a; 34: 
bi for te(g); 40, 42: lul-a ‘rebelliously,’ for gus-a. Rev. iii., 
7: Ses-ki for en-zi and supply 4Nin-(ab); 25: ab(LIT), Br. 
8866, for utul; 42: tu-ne-en-na Sur-ra-, for tu-ne-en-na-as gar-ra-. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 
OBVERSE I. 
(A.) 1 (e-ne-ba-) dm e-ne-ba-dm me-en-ci-en 
They that are cut off, they that are cut off are ye! 
2 (kur) Dilmun-kt-azag-ga-am 
In the land of Dilmun which is a purified place. 
3 (ki-azag-) ga e-ne-ba-dm me-en-ci-en 
in the purified place, they that die are ye! 
4 .. . kur Dilmun ki-azag-ga-am 
the land of Dilmun is (verily) a purified 
place. 
5 kur Dilmun ki-azag-ga-dm kir Dilmun el-dm 
The land of Dilmun is a purified place; the land of 
Dilmun is a clean place. 
6 kur Dilmun el-dm kir Dilmun lag-lag-ga-adm 
The land of Dilmun is clean; the land of Dilmun is 
cleaned (out). 
7 ds-ni-ne Dilmun-ki-a u-ne-in-na(d) 
Lonely in Dilmun they lie down (now) ; 
8 ki 4En-ki dam-a-ni-da ba-an-da-nd-a-ba 
Where Ea with his consort used to lie; 
9 ki-bi el-dm ki-bi lag-lag-ga-dm 
that place is clean; that place is cleaned (out). 
10 dS-ni-ne 
Lonely [in Dilmun they lie down (now) | 
11 ki 4En-ki 4Nin-el-la ba-an-da-nd-a-ba 
where Ea with Ninella used to lie down; 
12 ki-bi el-am (ki-bi lag-lag-ga-dm) 
that place is clean (that place is cleaned out) 
13. Dilmun-ki-a ui-nag-ga-gu dig-dig (KA-KA) nu-mu- 
ni-bt 
In Dilmun the raven(?) utters his ery no more; 
14 dar-gu-e gi-dar-GU-ri nu-mu-ni-ib-bi 
the cock utters his cock-crow no more; 
15 wr-gu-la sag-gis nu-ub-ra-ra 
the lion slays no more; 
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ur-bar-ra-ge sil nu-ub-kar-ri 

by the wolf the lamb is seized no more. 

lik-ku mas gam-gam nu-ub-ba 

The dog by the crouching kids is feared no more. 

tud(?) se-kur-kur-e nu-ub-ba 

The mother (animal) to eat the grain comes no more; 

nu-mu-un-zu dim-sil-ra-bi . .-nu- . «.-ba 

seed of her body(?) for her young lambs (she pro- 
duces no more?). 

musen (GU)-e an-na dim-bi nu . . . ~e 

The birds of heaven their young (hatch no more?) 

tu-GU-e sag-nu-mu-un-da-sub-e 

The doves lay no more. 

igi-gig-e (igi-)gig me-en nu-mu-un-ni-br 

‘* Bye ache thou art eye ache’’ no longer is said. 

sag-gig-gi sag-gig me-en nu-(mu-un-ni-br) 

‘‘Headache thou art headache’’ no longer is said. 

um-ma-bi um-ma me-en nu-(mu-un-ni-b1) 

‘‘Old woman thou art an old woman’’ no longer is 
said. 

ab-ba-bi ab-ba me-en nu-(mu-un-ni-bi) 

‘*Old man thou art an old man’’ no longer is said. 

ki-el a-nu-ti-a-ni ert-a nu-mu-ni-ib-sig-gt 

The girl in a city where no water is poured they give 
not (in marriage). 

galu id-da bal-e-mi-dé nu-mu-ni-bi 

That a man has crossed the canal, no more is said. 

libir-e X-e nu-mu-nigin 

The temple servant to his office(?) no longer turns. 

lul-e e-lu-lam nu-mu-ni-bi 

‘*A lie thou hast lied’’ no more is said. 

galam eri-ka i-dir (KU) nu-mu-(ni-b7) 

‘‘The notable dwells in the city’’ (no more is said). 


4Nin-el-la a-a-ni 4En-ki-ra gi-mu-na-de-a 

Ninella to Ea her father spoke: 

ert Mu-e-sig ert mu-e-sig nam Mu-sum-ma-za 

A city thou hast given, but a fate thou hast set for it. 

Dilmun eri mu-e-sig eri(mu-e-sig nam mu-sum-ma-za) 

In Dilmun a city thou hast given, a city (thou hast 
given, but a fate thou hast set for it). 
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(. . . .) mu-e-sig eri(mu-e-sig nam mu-sum- 
ma-za ) 
(. . . .) thou hast given a city (thou hast given, 
but a fate thou hast set for it). 
id-da nu-un-tuk-a 
. no canal it has any longer 
. (ert) mu-e-sig eri(mu-e-sig nam mu-sum- 
ma-za) 
. (a city) thou hast given, a city (thou hast 
given, but a fate thou hast set for it). 
da 
SES «ue 


OBVERSE II. 

gir-ma-an-gal-la-za a ge-im-ta-e-de 

Into thy great territory (fields) may the waters flow 
(again ) 

erl-zu a ge-gal-la gu-mu-ra-nag-nag 

May thy city drink water in abundance 

Dilmun a ge-gal-la (gu-mu-ra-nag-nag ) 

May Dilmun drink water in abundance 

dul a-ses-a-zu dul a dug-ga ge-im-(ta-da-du-ne) 

To thy pool of bitter (stagnant) water may a pool 
of sweet water flow 

ert-zu € gu-qar-ra kalam-ma-ka ge-a 

May thy city be the house of assembly of the land 

Dilmun-ki é(gu-qar-ra kalam-ma-ka ge-a) 

May Dilmun be the house (of assembly of the land) 

1(NI)-de.su 4Babbar ud-dé-a 

Now, O Sungod, shine forth 

4Babbar an-na gub-bi-e 

O Sungod in heaven do thou stand (appear) 


gir-du-a diu(GABA) -ezen-ki-na-ta 
He that walks in Du-ezen-ki-na 
. sugur (?)-e 4Nanna(r)-a-ta 

win . the enclosure(?) with the Moongod 

ka-a-kt-a-lag(DU.DU)-ta a-dug-ki-ta mu-na-ra-gub 
(DU) 

From the mouth of the earth when he comes, with 
sweet waters of the earth he shall stand forth for 
thee (give thee; present thee with) 
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gir-ma-an-gal-la-na a im-ta-e (DUL.DU)-dé 

To his great territory (fields) the waters shall go 
forth : 

eri-ni a ge-gal-la 1m-ta-nag-nag 

His city shall drink water in abundance 

Dilmun-ki a ge(-gal-la im-ta-nag-nag ) 

Dilmun shall drink water in abundance 

dul a Ses-a-ni a-dug-ga na-nam 

His pool of bitter (stagnant) waters shall be a pool 
of sweet waters 

a-sag (LIB) qar-ra nam-a-ni Se-mu-na-ab-? 

Fields of assembly 

eri-ni € gu-qar-ra kalam-ma-ka na-nam 

His city a house of assembly of the land shall be 

Dilmun-ki € gi(-gar-ra kalam-ma-ka na-nam) 

Dilmun shall be a (house of assembly of the land) 

1(NI)-dé-Su ¢“Babbar ud-dé-a ur-ge na-nam-ma 

Now verily it shall be that the Sungod shall shine 
forth 


as-ni (NI) GIS-KU-PI-GI tuk-a 

The only one, he who possesses knowledge ( ?) 

4Nin-tu ama kalam-ma-si 

to Nin-tu the mother of the land 

4En-ki-ge GIS-KU-PI-GI tuk-a 

Ea he who possesses knowledge 

4Nin-tu (ama kalam-ma-s%) 

even to Nin-tu (the mother of the land) 

us-a-ni dirig ba-an-si-in-dun 

his full counsel in the temple he revealed to her (-5i-) 

us-a-nt gi-a X-X-e ba-an-si-X-X-e 

his counsel or 

us-a-ni bar-8u mag-dug sa-ba-ra-an-21-21 

his counsel in secret mightily (and) graciously he 
imparted to her 

gu-ne-in-de ma-ra galu nu-mu-un-dib-bi ° 

he spake: ‘‘for me no man shall be taken”’ 

4En-ki-ge giui-ne-in-de 

Ea spake 

zt an-na ni-pad 

in the name of heaven he swore 
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ni-a ma-ra nd-a ma-ra enim-ni 

“let them sleep for me; let them sleep for me’’ was 
his word 

4En-ki-ge a *Dam-gal-nun-na enim-ni mi-ni-in-dig 

Ea, the father of Damgalnunna, his word he uttered 

Nin-gar-sag-ga-ge asag-ga ba-ni-in-ri 

The fields of Ninharsag I will inundate 


asag-ga Su-ba-ni-in-ti a 4En-ki-ga-ka 

the fields received the waters of Ea 

ud-ds-dm itt-ds-a-ne 

It was the first day of the first month 

ud-min-dm iti-min-a-nt 

It was the second day of the second month 

ud-es-am iti-es-a-nt 

It was the third day of the third month 

ud-lam-dm 1ti-lim-a-ne 

It was the fourth day of the fourth month 

ud-id-im (itt-id-a-nt) 

It was the fifth day (of the fifth month) 

ud-as-am (iti-as-a-nt) 

It was the sixth day (of the sixth month) 

ud-imin-dm (iti-imin-a-nt) 

It was the seventh day (of the seventh month) 

ud-ussu-am (itt-ussu-a-nt) 

It was the eighth day (of the eighth month) 

ud-elim-dm iti-elim-a-ni itt nam-sal-a-ka 

It was the ninth day of the ninth month, the month 
of the spreading out of the waters 

ia(NI)-lum-gim ia(NI)-lum-gim ia( NI) -dug-nun-na- 
gum 

Like fat, like fat, like butter 

(4Nin-tu) ama kalam-ma-ka 

(Nin-tu), the mother of the land 


in-tu-ud 
made (created) it. 
OBVERSE III. 


4Nin-tu gt-id-da-ga-s% mi-ni-ib-bi 
Nintu on the bank of the river spake (replied) to him 
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4En-ki-ge mda-ra im-da-lal e-ne im-da-lal e-ne 

By Ea this one has been allotted for me; this one 
has been allotted 

sukkal-a-ni 4Isim ne gui mu-na-de-e 

His herald Isimu thus spake to her 

galu dumu sdg-ga e-ne nu-mu-un-zu ub-bt 

the son of man, that pious one, as thy seed reverence 
him 

4Nin-tu Sdg-ga e-(ne nu-mu-un-zu wb-bi) 

O Nin-tu, that pious one (as thy seed reverence him) 

sukkal-a-ni “Isimu (?) ne mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gt 

His herald Isimu thus replies to her 

galu-dumu Sdg-ga e-ne nu-mu-un-zu ub-bi 

the son of man, that pious one, as thy seed reverence 
him 

4Nin-tu Sdg(-ga e-ne nu-mu-un-zu ub-br) 

O Nintu, that pious one, as thy seed reverence him 


lugal-mu ni(IM)-dirig-ga-ri ni(IM) -dirig-ga-ri 

My king (Ea), who is clothed with awfulness, who 
is clothed with awfulness 

gir-ni ds-a gis md-a ne-in-gub (DU) 

his foot first upon the ship he placed 

2 gu-ma maskim-ma nam-mi-in-gub (DU) 

Two guards he placed for himself 

gaba wm-ma-an-tab gibil im-ma-an-su-te(g) 

He strengthened the outside fabric (of the ship 2) ; 
with fire he purified it (?) 

4En-ki-ge asag-ga ba-ni-in-ri 

Ea had inundated the fields 

asag-ga Su-ba-ni-in-ti a *En-ki-ga-ka 

the fields had received the waters of Ea 

ud-as-am iti-ds-a-nt 

It was the first day of the first month 

ud-min-dm iti-min-a-nt 

It was the second day of the second month 

ud-elim-dm iti-elim-a-ni iti-nam-sal-a-ka 

It was the ninth day of the ninth month, the month 
of the spread of the waters 
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ia(NI)-lum-gim ia(NI)-lum-gim ia(N1)-dug-nun-na- 
gim 
like fat like fat like butter 


4Nin-tu (ama kalam-ma-ka) in-tu-ud 
_ Nin-tu, the mother c” the land, made (created) it. 


INin-kir-ra (gut-id-da-ga-si) mi-ni-ib- (bt) 

Ninkurra on the bank of the river spake (replied) 
to him 

4En-ki-ge ma-ra im(-da-lal e-ne im-da-lal e-ne) 

O Ea, for me this one is allotted, this one is allotted 

sukkal-a-ni “simu ne (gti-mu-na-dé-e ) 

his herald Isimu thus spake to her 

galu-dumu sdg-ga e-ne nu-mu-un-zu te-bi 

the son of man that pious one as thy seed take him 

INin-kir-ra sdg-ga e-ne nu-mu-un-zu te-bi 

O Ninkurra, that pious one as thy seed take him 

sukkal-a-ni 4Isimu ne mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gt 

his herald Isimu thus replies to her 

galu -dumu Sdg-ga e-ne su-in-X-in 

the son of man, that pious one, (as thy seed take 
him ?) 

INin-kiir-ra Sdg-(ga e-ne su-in-X-nt) 

O Ninkurra, that pious one (as thy seed take him ?) 


lugal-mu ni(IM) -dirig-ga-ri 

My king (Ea), clothed in awfulness, clothed in awful- 
ness 

gir-nt as-a md-a ne-in-gub (DU) 

his foot first upon the ship he placed 

2 gu-ma maskim-ma nam-mi-in-gub (DU) 

two guards he placed for himself 

gaba in-ma-an-tab gibil im-ma-ni-su-te 

he strengthened the outside fabric (of the ship) ; 
with fire he purified it( ?) 

“En-ki-ge asag ba-ni-in-ri 

Ea inundated the fields 

asag-ga Su-ba-ni-in-ti a 4En-ki-ga-ka 

the fields received the waters of Ea 

ud ds-dm 1ti-ds-a-ni 

The first day of the first month 
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ud-elim-am iti-elim-a-nt iti-nam-sal-a-ka 

It was the ninth day of the ninth month, the month 
of the spreading of the waters 

ia(NI)-lum-gim ia(NI)-lum-gim ia(NI)-dug-nun-na- 
gim 

Like fat, like fat, like butter 

4Nin-kur-ra ia(NI)-lum (in-tu-ud) 

Ninkurra made (created) it. 


4Tag-ku sal-ni-dim in- 

Tagku accepted, he 

4Nin-tu(d)-ri *Tag-ku-ra gi mu-na-dé-e 

Nintu to Tagku spake 

na-ga-e-rt Na-ri-mu , 

Verily I will purify thee; my purification 

gu ga-ra-dig (?) enim-enim-mu 

I will say to thee my words 

galu as-dm ma-ra im-da-lal (e-ne im-da-lal e-ne) 

the only man for me has been allotted that one, has 
been allotted that one 

4En-ki-ge md-ra im(-da-lal e-ne im-da-lal e-ne) 

O Ea for me has been allotted, that one has been 
allotted, that one 

igi-im- ?-e- 


REVERSE I. 
Twelve lines broken 
. sal-ni-dim igi im- . . . 
he agreed he saw (or) has been shown 


a-na 
Sag gis-Sar a- 


(é bara gu-ul-di-) ba DU-wm 

To Ebaraguldu go 

é-rab-ga-ra-an-ba DU-wm 

To Erabgaran go 

e-a tu(KU ?)-su-nun-tu (KU ?)-tu-mu ge-dir(KU) 
In the temple may my guide (?) dwell (or ‘sit’) 
4En-ki-ge ti (KU)-su-nun-tu-mu ge-ne-in-dir(KU) 
May Ea my guide (?) dwell in it 
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2 gu-ma (maskim-ma) a-si-si-da-ni 

Two attendants who fill with water 

é a-ne-in-st 

shall fill the streams with water 

pa a-ne-in-si 

the canals they shall fill with water 

KI-UD a-ne-in(-de or -st) 

The dried up place they shall irrigate (fill with 
water ?) 


nu-gis-sar a-na NE 
The gardener what 
guzal(NI) gu-da im-si-in- 


a-ba me-en gis-sar 

Who is it who the garden 
IE n-ki-ge nu-gis-sar (-ra 
Ea to the gardener 


Four lines broken 
, .-m-ma- — 
E-bara-gu-ul-di-ba im-ma-an-gen (DU) 


To Ebaraguldu he went 

E-rab-ga-ra-an-ba im-ma-an-gen(DU) wr-ra-nt ne-in- 
mal-e 

To Erabgaran he went, his seat he took 

1B n-ki-ge igi-ni im-ma-an-sig-sig mudur Su-ne-in-gaba 

Ea looked upon him with a sceptre he confronted him 

1En-ki-ge 4Tag-ku-ra gir im-ma-an-gub (DU) 

Ea before Tag-ku stood up 

é-na al-de-de-e gal(1K)-kid gdal(1IK) -kid 

In his temple he commanded: open the door; open 
the door 

a-ba me-en za-e me-en 

Who art thou? 

md-e nu-gis-Sar gul-si gis-ma- 

I am a gardener full of joy 

Sam-Su ga-mu-ra-ab-sig 

at a price I will appoint thee 

4Tag-ku sag-gul-la-ni-ta é-e gal (IK) -ba-an-kid 

Tag-ku with heart full of joy the temple’s door he 
opened. 
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IE n-ki-ge *Tag-ku-ra sal-ni-dim 

Ea unto Tag-ku consented 

gul-ds gar-ra-na ba-na-ab-sum-mu 

Joyfully as his gift he gave unto him 

E-bara-gu-ul-du-ba ba-na-ab-sum-mu 

For Ebaraguldu he gave it to him 

E-rab-ga-ra-an-ba ba-na-ab-sum-mu 

For Erabgaran he gave it to him 

4Tag-ku sal-ni-dim gub mu-na-ab-si-gi Su mu-na- 
sig(PA)-gv 

Tag-ku accepted it his left hand he waved; his hand 
he waved 


REVERSE II. 

Several lines illegible 

(% . . . . %m-ma-)-an-md (SAR) 
The plant ... . grew 

(@ .. im-ma-)-an-mad (SAR) 
The plant ... . grew 

=e im-ma-)an-md (SAR) 
The plant .. . . grew 

(WY . . . . tMm-)ma- an-mad (SAR) 
The plant .. . . grew 


(The plant .. . . grew) 


(The plant . .. . grew) 

u(. . . .) tm-ma-an-ma (SAR) 

The plant ... . grew 

4En-ki-ge ma-ra im-da-lal e-ne im-da-lal e-ne 

O Ea for me has been allotted this one, has been 
allotted this one 


sukkal-a-ni 4Isimu ne gi-mu-na-dé-e 

His herald Isimu thus spake to her 

u ma-e nam-bi li-ne-? 

As for the plants their fate I (have determined) 
a-na-dm ne-e a-na-dm ne-e 

What is this, what is this (said she) 
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sukkal-a-ni 4Isimu ne mu-na-ni-gi-gt 

His messenger Isimu thus replied to her 
(lugal)-mu %-gis mu-na-ab-bi 

My king (Ea) as to the woody vegetation has decreed 
mu-na-kud-de ba-kur-e 

He may cut off from it; he may eat it 

lugal-mu v-gurun mu-na-ab-bi - 

My king as to fruit-bearing plant has decreed 
mu-na-sir(BU)-ri ba-kur-e 

He may tear off from it; he may eat of it 
lugal-mu w-. . . mu 

My king astothe . . . . plant (has decreed) 
mu-na-kud-dé ba-(kur-e) 

He may cut off from it; he may eat of it 
lugal-mu t-a-gug (PA.SAR) mu-(na-ab-bt) 

My king astothe . . . . plant has decreed 
mu-na-sir(BU)-ri ba-kur-e 

He may tear off from it; he may eat of it 
(lugal-mu) w@ . . . .-tu-tu mu-na-ab-bi 

My king astothe . . . . has decreed 
(mu-na-kud-dé) ba-(kur-e) 

He may cut off from it; he may eat of it 
(lugal-mu uw . . . .) mu-(na-ab-bi) 

My king astothe . . . . plant has decreed 
(mu-na-sir(BU)-ri ba kur-e) 

He may cut off from it; he may eat of it 
(lugal-mu wm . . . . mu-na-ab-bi) 

My kingastothe . . . . plant has decreed 
(mu-na-kud-dé ) ba-(kur-e) 

He may cut off from it; he may eat of it 


(lugal-mu) %)-am-ga-ru mu-na-ab-bi 

(My king) as to the cassia plant has decreed 

(mu-na-sir(BU)-ri ba-kur-e 

He tore off from it; he ate of it 

‘ u nam-bi ne-in-tar 8ab-ba ba-ni-in-di 

(Cassia: ?) the plant whose fate he had determined, 
to it he went 

4Nin-gar-sag-ga-ge mu 4*En-ki nam-erim ba-an-kud 

Ninharsag, in the name of Ea, a curse uttered 
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i-dé na-am-ti-la en-na ba-uig( ?)-gi-a 1-dé ba-ra-an-bar- 
ri-en 

The face of life, at the time when he dies, he shall 
not behold 

44-nun-na-ge-ne sagar-ta im-mi-in-dir-tir (KU-KU)- 
ru-ne-es 

The Anunnaki in the dust sat down 


lul-a ¢En-lil-ra mu-na-ra-ab-bi 

Angrily to Enlil she spake 

ma-e 4Nin-gar-sag-ga mu-e-st-du-mu-un a-na-dm nig- 
ba-mu 

I Ninharsag have borne thee children; what is my 
reward ? 

4B n-lil tu lul-a mu-na-ib-gi-gi 

Enlil the begetter angrily replied to her 

za-e *Nin-gar-sag-ga mu-e-du-mu-un-nam 

Thou Ninharsag hast borne me children 

uru-ma 2 gis-mal ga-ri-du(KAK) mu-zu ge-pad-di 

In my city 2 thrones I will make for thee (and) thy 
name shall be called on (there) 


sag-nt as-am im-ma-an-pes-pes 
his head like the others is fashioned 
(gir) -nt as-dm im-ma-an-bir-bir 
his foot (?) like the others is designed 
igi-ni ds-dm gibil ne-in-gar 
his eye like the others is endowed with light 


REVERSE III. 


About five lines mutilated 

ne en 4En-lil 

thus(?) Enlil 

me Ses-ki . . . 
a Su ma-du-ne en 4Nin-(ib) 
To .. . . they went the lord god 
— Su mu-du-ne en — 
To . . . . they went the lord 
? ? ni-me-a 21(?)-mu-mu ? ? mu 


4Nin-gar-sag-gda-ge ? im 
Lines 13-16 illegible 
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te be-an- 

4Nin-gar-sag-ga-ge € ?-im-ma-an- 

Ninharsag ro 

4Bn-lil . . . . §Su-ga-ni ba-an-tib(KU)-bi-es 

En-lil . . . . they rested (?) 

li-im-ra-an-ag-es 

They gave attention to it (?); they consulted about 
it (?). 

nam-im-ma-an-tar-e§ 

Fate they declared 

Su-lt wm-ra-an-bir-ru-us 

Destiny they fixed 

4Nin-gar-sag-gd-ge . . . .  -la-na ba-ni-in-tub 
(KU) 

Ninharsag . . . . rested (?) 


Ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed ? 
ab(LIT)-mu ma-gig (MI) 

my cattle are distressed for me 


>  44b-% im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 


Ab-ti has been created for thee 

Ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed ? 

u-tul-mu ma-gig (MI) 

My flocks are distressed for me. 

4Nin-tul-la im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 

Nintulla has been created for thee 

Ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig(MI) KA-mu ma-gig (MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed; my 
speech is distressed 

4Nin-ka-ui-tu im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 

Ninkatitu has been created for thee 

SeS-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (M1) KA-mu ma-gig (MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed; my 
mouth is distressed 

4Nin-ka-st im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 

Ninkasi has been created for thee 

Ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (MI) (na-2t-)mu ma-gig (MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed; my 
genitals (?) are distressed 
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4Na-zi im-ma-ra(-an-tu-ud ) 

Nazi has been created for thee 

Ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig(MI) da-(zi-mu ma-gig MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed my 
‘ is distressed 

4DPi-zi-ma-a im-ma-ra(-an-tu-ud) 

Dazima has been created for thee 

Ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig(MI) ti-(mu ma-gig M1) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed; my 
principle of life is distressed 

4Nin-ti im-ma-ra-an-(tu-ud) 

Nintil has been created for thee 

Ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig(MI) me-mu (ma-gig MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed; my 
judgment is distressed 

4B n-sag-me im-ma-ra-an-(tu-ud) 

EnSagme has been created for thee 


tur-tir-lal-lal-ba tu-ne-en-na-ds gar-ra-(ne-en-na-ds ) 

Great at the time of their birth and in their deeds 

4Ab-v% lugal % ge-a ; 

Let Ab-i be ruler of vegetation 

4Nin-tul-la en Md-gan-na ge-a 

Let Nintulla be ruler of Magan 

INin-KA-u-tu ¢Nin-a-zu ga-ba-an-tuk-tuk 

Let Nin-KA-ttu make Ninazu her own (become the 
same as) 

4Nin-ka-si 4Nig-sag-si ge-a 

Let Ninkasi be the same as Nig-Sag-si 

4Na-zi u-mu-un dar-a ga-ba-an-tuk-tuk 

Let Nazi become the same as the lord of the cock (?) 

1Da-zi-ma-a . . . -2t-im ga-ba-an-tuk-tuk 

Let Dazima become the same as . . . .-21m 

4Nin-(tt) nin iti-e ge-a 

Let Nin-ti become the lady of the month 

(4En-sag-me) en Dilmun-na ge-a 

Let EnSagme be the ruler of Dilmun 


zag-sal 
Glory be! 
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COMMENTARY.’ 
OBVERSE I. 

1 ba ‘divide, give, apportion,’ hence here = ‘cut off’; never 
means ‘sleep’ (L.), a meaning which Langdon probably got 
from Obv. i., 8: banda-ndba, where the -ba is relative and not 
a part of the root. 

2 Dilmun is probably correct. The usual ideogram for 
Dilmun is NI-TUK, but in Langdon’s text, the sign consists of 
SAL, instead of NI, + TUK. It will be remembered that NI 
has the value sal (cal), so that SAL-TUK really may — NI- 
TUK = Dilmun. Furthermore in Rev. III, 50, the phonetic 
complement after this ideogram is -na = Dilmun-na, which helps 
to confirm the reading. 

6 These lines plainly indicate the desolation of Dilmun. 
Note that ‘clean, pure’ is frequently used in incantations in 
the sense of ‘desolate.’ Cf. my paper Le Bouc Emissaire, JA. 
July, 1903, on ASKT. xix. 19. 

7 ds-ni-ne ‘lonely’; ef. Obv. ii., 20. Langdon’s reading 
be for ne is not correct, as the prefix is the demonstrative ne, 
not be. 

11 banda-nd-ba, see n. 1 above. 

13° u-nag-ga-gu; is this ‘raven’? NAM-CAR= dribu = 
‘raven,’ as a rule. 

14. dar-gu-e probably ‘cock,’ seen in tarnugallu, rather than 
‘kite’ (u.). Langdon’s reference to Muss-Arnolt, Lex. 129a, is 
not correct. Cf. Rev. iii. 47. 

15 ur-gu-la ‘lion,’ syn. of ur-mag. Nu-ub-ra-ra written 
te-ub-ra-ra by seribal error. 

16 kar-ri, not gar (u.). This kar = ekému ‘seize.’ 

17 gam-gam ‘crouching’ = continued action. 

18 tu(d) ‘mother’ (animal); Se-kur-kur-e ‘in order to eat,’ 
not ‘while eating’ (L.). 

19 numun-zu = numun + zu=su ‘body’; probably ‘seed 





‘The following abbreviations have been used: 

ASKT.= Paul Haupt, Akkadische u. Sumerische Keilschrifttexte; 
CT. =‘‘Cuneiform Texts from the British Museum’’; D.L. = Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Sumerisches Lexicon, Leipzig, 1914; HT.—ASKT.; JA.= 


Journal Asiatique; L.— Langdon, ‘‘Sumerian Epic of Paradise’’; M.— 
Bruno Meissner. Seltene Assyrische Ideogramme, Leipzig, 1910; PSBA.= 
‘“Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology’’; R.—= Rawlinson, 


‘“Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.’’ 
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of the body.’ dim-sil(r)-ra-bi probably ‘little lambs’; ‘she 
produces no more seed of her body to create little lambs’ (?). 

21 sag-sub = nadi ‘place, lay.’ 

26 ki-el clearly means ‘girl, virgin,’ as seen by the connec- 
tion with the following lines. ki-el means literally ‘pure place,’ 
in the sense ‘girl,’ refers to virginity. a-nu-ti-a-nt ‘where no 
water is poured’ has probably a sexual meaning = where no 
generation takes place. 

27 bal=ebéru not necessarily ‘changed’ (u.). No man 
has erossed a canal; this also probably has a sexual sense; ef. 
Obv. i., 35, however, where the allusion to each of canals is 
clearly direct. 

28 The unknown ideogram X probably refers to the office 
of the libir (ligir). 

29 lul-e e-lu-lam = e-lul-am. Note lu-lul ‘liar,’ HT. 127, 53. 

32 mu-e- 2 p.; but ef. Prince, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., LIV, 
p. 42. ‘A fate thou hast set’ = ‘thou hast fixed the time of 
its end.’ mu-sum-ma-za; lit. ‘when thou hast settled a fate 
for it’ (za = oblique ease). 


OBVERSE II. 

1 gir-ma-an-gal-la probably for gir-gan-gal-la = ‘place’ 
(gir = uraxu ‘road’; padanu ‘path’) ‘of great fields’ = ‘terri- 
tory.’ 

4 The stagnant pools after the desolation. 

11 Probably refers to the moongod; the promise of fulfill- 
ment of the prayer. 

19 «a(NI)-de-Su ‘now’; ur (XUR) ‘verily.’ 

20 ds-ni ‘only one’=‘unique’; ef. Obv. i, 7: ds-ni-ne 
‘lonely.’ GIS-KU-PI-GI, M. 10779: wznw ‘ear.’ I render 
‘knowledge, intelligence’ here and Obv. ii., 22. 

21 kalam-ma ‘land’; = Sumer throughout. 

24 ws-a-ni here and Obv. ii., 26, no doubt, to be read wmus- 
a-ni, D. L. 53 = tému (L. ib., n. 4). dun = piti ‘open, reveal.’ 

25 I cannot place the ideogram read kas here by Langdon. 
The sign does not seem to be kas. Langdon’s rendering: ‘his 
revelation in the reedhouse as a decision he rendered unto her’ 
is, to say the least, obscure. 

26 bar-s% common ideogram for ina axati (passim) ‘on one 
side’; probably ‘privately, secretly.’ Sabaran-zi-zi: zi-zi ‘cause 
to come’; hence, ‘bring to, impart.’ 
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27 md-ra ‘so far as I am concerned.’ The dib here is very 
obscure. Its primary meaning is seize =cabdtu. The sense 
seems to be: ‘so far as I am concerned, no person shall be taken,’ 
not necessarily ‘rescued, saved’ (?), Langdon: ‘enters not’; 
ef. however, PSBA, 1914, 256. 

30 nd-a; Langdon, I think, is right = Swni’il ‘cause to lie 
down.’ 

32 ri=raxdcu (irric) ‘mundate’; ef. Obv. iii., 18, not espe- 
cially in a hostile sense. 

33-42 I do not understand Langdon’s rendering here: ‘the 
first day whose month is the first; the second day whose 
month is the second,’ ete. This phrase must be idiomatic for 
‘the first day of the first month,’ ete. The poet is counting the 
months of the inundation until its culmination (not cessation, 
L.; sal = rapaésu ‘spread’) in the ninth month. 

43 ia(NI)-lu(m) seems to mean fat; ia(NI) = ‘oil’ and 
lu(m) = ‘plenty’ (of oil). da(NI)-dug-nun-na; literally ‘much 
(nun) good (dug) oil’ (t4a= NI). The allusion can be only to 
plenty, and not to corpses, of which the context makes no 
mention. 


OBVERSE III. 

1, 5, 8 Jastrow reads ¢Nin-sar for 4Nin-tu. 

2 Langdon is surely right in his revised translation, where 
he renders this line as above translated instead of: ‘(for me) 
they are reckoned.’ E-ne is the demonstrative ‘this one’ and 
not the plural here. Jastrow zuk-ra for md-ra here and 22 is 
hardly possible. 

3 simu; thus Langdon in his revised translation instead 
of guda(?). ne = ‘this thing, thus.’ 

4 galu-dumu =‘man-son’=‘son of man’=‘this human 
being.” numun ‘seed.’ 

11 gu-ma; Langdon two ‘‘humbles’’! What does this mean? 
gu-ma is probably an enumerative; 2 gu-ma maskim-ma simply 
‘two guards’ (maskim = rabicu ‘watcher’ is, of course, a super- 
natural guard). Note that gu=‘entirely’+ ma=mar; ef. 
D. L. 105: gu-mar = gu-gar =napxaru ‘entirety.’ Here 2 gu- 
ma merely means zwei Stiick! Jastrow notes that the sign for 
maskim = 74, but it is intended for maskim here. 

12 An obscure phrase; it cannot mean ‘caulked the ship’ 
(u.) ; tab only means ‘to double’; ‘he strengthened the front’ 
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(gaba) = ‘strengthened the outside.’ gibil imman-te(g) ‘he 
purified(?) with fire’; probably a ritual observance. 

15-17 The remaining months (ef. Obv. ii., 34; 43; ii, 14) 
are omitted for brevity. 

27 These lines should duplicate Obv. iil., 4-5: nu-mu-un-zu 
te-bi, but here we find su in-X-ni perhaps ‘make him the con- 
tinuation (?) of thy body’ (SU for ZU). The necessity of a 
synonym is apparent. 

39 This passage begins a new theme; sal-ni-dim (PAP-PAP) 
may mean ‘accept, agree,’ regarding sal-dim as a compound 
strengthener of dim = rakdsu ‘bind.’ Tag-ku is probably bet- 
ter than Tag-tug (see above, Introduction). 

40 4Nin-tu-ri, subject with apparently indicative rz like the 
Georgian man-case. 

41 na-ga-e-ri; here ri may = ‘wash.’ ri = ‘inundate’ (Obv. 
iii., 13), but the context requires here that Nin-tu should take 
eare of Tag-ku. Her inundation (ri) is to be a beneficent one 
and he is to be sacred, and immune from harm. 

43 ‘This is the only man (galu ds-am) who has been allotted 
for me.’ 

REVERSE I. 

18, 19, 35, 36, 46,47 Jastrow doubts the readings E-bara and 
E-rab. 

20 KU-Ssu-nun-KU-tu-mu ‘my guide’ (u.). According to 
Langdon, a title of Girra, the god of flocks = Sa si-ma-ni, CT. 
xxiv. 42; 95. This ideogram usually = Summanu ‘hobble-ropes’ 
(Muss-Arno]t, 1060). ‘‘Guide’’ is an uncertain translation here. 

21 gu-ma; supply maskim-ma, as in Obv. iii., 11. 

25 KI.UD; (t.) kislag ‘place of the sun’; hence ‘dried up.’ 

27 gt-zal(NI); is this piristu L, n. 4? 

37 mudur ‘sceptre,’ D. L. 191: ‘with a seeptre he confronts 
him’ (gaba). 

41 Tag-ku now appears as the new cultivator. 

44 sal-ni-dim(PAP.PAP) here and in Reverse I. 48 in the 
sense ‘accept’; ef. Obv. iii., 39. 

45 gar-ra-na ‘as his gift’; gar = saraéqu, D. L. 80. 


48 sal-ni-dim (PAP.PAP) ; ef. Rev. I. 44 and Obv. iii., 39. 


REVERSE Ii. 


18 Langdon: ‘something it is’; better in his revised trans- 
lation: ‘what is that?’ 
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20-22 wu-gis may refer to vegetation with edible leaves. It 
certainly does not mean ‘fruit’ (L. n. 1), as Rev. ii., 22 gives 
u-gurun (= inbu), which is clearly fruit. 

26 u-a-gug (PA.SAR). Langdon: ‘prickly plants.’ Why ? 

34-38 w% am-ga-ru, M. 3073: kasi, CT. xiv. 18; 26 prob- 
ably = ka-st PSBA, 1914, 192, which is generally considered to 
be cassia (kacia). Langdon presupposes here a prohibition as 
to this plant, but none appears in the text unless we see an 
implicit prohibition in 36: the plant whose fate he (the Moongod) 
had determined, or in the fact that the amgaru did not belong 
to any of the permitted plants indicated. It is certain that a 
curse (nam-erim) falls on it in Rev. i., 37. 

38 Langdon: ‘until he dies’ is wrong; it must be: ‘at 
the time when he dies’ = ba-ug(?)-gi-a, the time when being 
expressed by the overhanging -a. The value ug(?) is better than 
dig(?.L.). Possibly bag is ecorrect(?). 

40 gus-a; D. L. 218: ‘terribly, angrily.’ 

41 and 43 Langdon does not seem to know that in English 
‘*beget’’ can be used only of a male: The goddess is speaking. 

44 gis-mal may = gis-gal ‘thrones,’ not ‘creatures’ (L. n. 1: 
siknatt). 

45-47 Probably a description of the similarity of the favour- 
ite Tagku to the rest of mankind. Tagku is to appear as the 
teacher of agriculture, but not in divine guise. ds-dm = dis- 
dm = mazaris ‘similarly’; like other men. 


‘ 


REVERSE III. 

20 li-ag may = li in li-tar = ‘Acht haben,’ D. L. 170. Lang- 
don leaves this line untranslated. ; 

24 a-ra-gig; the -ra- is no doubt 2 p. 

25ff. ma-gig; ma probably contains the idea ‘for me’ = 1 p. 

26 4Ab-%, probably Tammuz (L.). ; 

30 and 32. KA here and in Rev. iii., 32 = ‘speech’ or ‘mouth.’ 
Probably ‘mouth’ in 32, as Ninkasi (33) = ‘lady of the full 
mouth’ or ‘she who fills the mouth.’ The allusion must be to 
hunger; cf., however, Rev. iii., 40. 

34 na-zt ‘the thing of life’ = ‘genitals’(?). 

36 da-z1; I cannot translate. 


€ 


38 ti = principle of life; ‘semen’ (?). L: ‘health.’ 


40 mé-mu; me can mean ‘power of speech,’ but here prob- 
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ably ‘command,’ i. e., it is difficult for him to understand the 
divine command; hence ‘judgment.’ L: ‘understanding.’ 

41 En-sag-me ‘lord who makes good the me’ (command). 
Jastrow doubts this reading. 

42 Jastrow reads tu-ne-en-na Sur-ra- for tu-ne-en-na-as gar-ra, 
but it is probably -as gar-. 

45-50 These lines are very unclear. They seem to contain 
the prayer that certain gods shall be merged into others, so 
far as their qualities are concerned. In 47, wmun-dar-a (L, no 
translation) appears to mean ‘lord of the cock’ (ef. Obv. i., 14). 
There must be paronomastie association in the following equa- 
tions: 

4Nin-KA-a-tu; ¢Nin-a-za, 45 

4Nin-ka-si; 4Nin-sag-si, 46 

¢Da-zi-ma; .. . . zim, 48 

4Nin-(ti) ; ¢Nin-iti-a, 49 

51 zag-sal = tanittu, D. L. 22 ‘loftiness’; the final doxology, 
‘Glory be’! 





A Transliteration and Translation of the Pahlavi Treatise 
‘Wonders of Sagastan’ (Sistan), by Dr. Epwarp W. West 
(deceased ).—Presented by Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


The accompanying transliteration and translation of the 
Pahlavi Treatise Afdiyd va-Sdyakih-i Damig-i Sagastdn, ‘Won- 
ders of the Land of Sagastan’ (mod. Sistin) was made in 1898 
by the distinguished Pahlavi scholar, Dr. Edward W. West, 
who received election to the Society in 1899, in its Honorary 
List, as Corresponding Member, and who died in 1905. The 
communication, here reproduced, he sent to me in the form of 
a personal letter, dated January 7, 1898, at the time when I 
was engaged in special researches with regard to the life and 
legend of Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, afterwards 
published in book form and dedicated to Dr. West. 

As he and I had talked together so often on Iranian subjects 
and had interchanged so many letters on matters relating to 
Zoroastrianism, it seems appropriate that I should be permitted 
to make available to scholars the main contents of this letter 
from him among those which passed in our correspondence. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that he sent it merely inci- 
dentally, in answer to an inquiry, as bearing on certain other 
problems in regard to which we were corresponding with each 
other (for his readiness ever to help fellow-workers in the field 
was far-known); and it must equally be remembered that the 
letter was written seventeen years ago, or some seven years 
before his death. It is quite possible, therefore, if his great 
activity had been longer spared to scholarship, that he would 
have modified or changed this or that point in his interpretation 
of certain difficult or obscure passages in the Pahlavi text 
involved. Yet I believe that a scholar so profound and accurate, 
so cautious and well-balanced would have allowed his version to 
stand in the main, as contributing something toward the elucida- 
tion of several matters connected with Zoroastrian tradition. 

In his enclosure, under date mentioned above, Dr. West wrote 
as follows: 


‘*My dear Professor: Thanks for your reference to the ‘Wonders of 
Sagastin,’ which had slipped out of my memory.—As the writer of this 
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short text seems to have fully adopted the idea that Sagastén was an impor- 
tant scene of Vishtasp’s propagation of the religion, I have thought it best 
to send you a complete transliteration and translation of this text 
enclosed.—It is somewhat difficult and obscure in places, as you will see; 
and its date is uncertain, but say from A. D. 900 to 1200, so it is only 
a reminiscence of old traditions; but more of this after other matters.’’ 


At this point in his letter Dr. West turned aside to devote 
a page to answering several inquiries of mine with regard to 
the text and interpretation of three or four passages in other 
Pahlavi works (Dénkart 7. 4. 31, ef. SBE. xlvii. 57; Dk. 7. 4. 
66; Dk. 7. 3.51; and Zsp. 21. 2). 

He then returned to a discussion of the age of the Pahlavi 
manuscript (Codex 3), that belonged to Dastur Jamaspji, which 
contains the ‘Wonders’ and is apparently an early copy of a 
still older transcript, and traceable ultimately back to the 
original text. This important codex (J) comprises also the well- 
known Pahlavi treatises ‘Memoir of Zariran’ and the ‘Cities 
of Iran,’ besides the work under consideration. The three 
were edited and published together in 1897 by its owner, the 
late Parsi High Priest Jamaspji, under the title: Pahlavi 
Texts I, edited by Jamaspji Dastur Minochaherji Jamasp-Azana, 
Bombay, 1897. On the subject of the date of the copy and its 
eontents Dr. West expressed himself as follows: 


‘*Regarding the age of the texts in Codex J. The colophon at the end 
of the Codex was written by Mitr6-ipan-i Kai-Khusr6 in 1322, but (as in 
the case of K 20) J may be a very early copy of M K.’s transcript whose 
colophon is lost.—The first text, the Yadkar-i Zaririn, was copied by M K 
from his great-uncle Ristam’s transcript of Déné-panih’s MS. mentioned 
below.—The second text, Founders of the cities of Iran, must have been 
composed long after the time of the latest founder, Abi-Jafar, called 
Abi-davanig, who founded Bagdad in 764. The Wonders of Sagastan is 
the third text, whose writer is not named, and the following 14 texts (see 
‘Pahl. Liter.’ in [Geiger and Kuhn’s] Grundriss, $$ 97-100 [69] 70-75) 
also supply no names or dates.—Then come two colophons referring to 
all these Yadkérin, or Memoranda (see Grundriss § 76); the first is 
Dén6-panah’s, the imperfect date of which seems to be equivalent to A. D. 
1255, written at Broach; the second is M K’s of 1322, written 3 months 
and 8 days before his final colophon. The dates of Ristam’s copies are 
not mentioned, but he copied others in 1269 in Irfin and in 1278 in 
India.—The compiler of the Wonders of Sagastin was probably the priest 
who reports the simplicity of ritual there in § 9, and he may have heen 
very recent, even as late as the original Sagastin Pahl. Vend. of Hémast, 
from which a copy was made in 1205 for transmission to Aichak in the 
Panjab, which was copied by Ristam, and M K’s transcript of this copy 
is now K,.’’ 
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Thus far the preliminary part of Dr. West’s letter as pref- 
acing his transcription and translation of the Pahlavi text. But 
before reproducing these it may be well to quote his earlier 
deseription of the treatise, as found in Geiger and Kuhn’s 
Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 2. 118 (Strassburg, 1904), 
which runs as follows: 


‘*A short text of 290 words about the Wonders of Sagastan, or Sistan, 
among which it mentions the river Aétumend [i. e. Hetumand], the lake 
Frazdin, the sea Kyfnsih, the mountain Aiishdashtar, and the birth of 
the religion, and of his conferences with Zaratiisht; also of the proceed- 
Airich, son of Frédiin, and the scene of Vishtasp’s first propagation of 
the religion, and of his conferences with Zaratisht; also of the proceed- 
ings of Sénd-i Ahimstan of Bist (bistig) and his disciples, who issued 
various Nasks, for religious instruction.’’ 


Those who knew well Dr. West’s scholarly acumen, his critical 
method, and his conscientious manner of work, will best appre- 
ciate having an exact reproduction, by autotype process, of the 
most important part of his letter of January 7, 1898—the 
transliteration and translation of the ‘Wonders,’ especially as 
this reproduction served likewise to recall the fine minuscule 
handwriting of the distinguished savant. 

By way of supplement it is important here to draw attention 
to the wholly independent translation of the ‘Wonders’ into 
English and Gujarati by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi of Bom- 
bay, which was published a year later than the time when Dr. 
West’s letter was written to me, and its preface is dated April 
30th, 1899. It was the first rendering actually to appear in 
print and has remained the only one available until the West 
translation of a year earlier (1898) is now reproduced in auto- 
graph facsimile as above. It was issued together with the other 
two Pahlavi treatises, already referred to, under the combined 
title Aiyddgar-t-Zariran, Shatréihd-i-Airén, and Afdiyd-ve- 
Sahigiya-t-Sistan, Translated with Notes, by Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, Bombay, 1899. I feel sure that my friend Dr. Modi, 
like other Iranists, will weleome the opportunity of consulting 
the deceased seholar’s transcription and interpretation of the 
text. 
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The Sumerian View of Beginnings—By Morris JAstrow, JR., 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 


As the result of an independent study of an important and 
unusually interesting Sumerian text recently published by Dr. 
Stephen Langdon, of Oxford,’ I have reached an interpretation 
differing entirely from that proposed by the industrious editor. 
As indicated by the title of his publication, Dr. Langdon 
believes that the text contains a Sumerian account of Paradise, 
of the Flood, and of the Fall of Man. According to my inter- 
pretation, the text is an incantation, incidental to which 
Sumerian myths are introduced which set forth the Sumerian 
view of the beginnings of things, but there is no description 
of Paradise in this text nor any reference to a Flood, nor does 
it touch in any way on such a problem as the Fall of Man. 
Since some time may elapse before I shall have the opportunity 
of publishing my paper on the subject in full, I wish to set 
forth the results at once in a brief summary, both because of 
the importance of the text itself and of the widespread interest 
that it has aroused, and also in the hope that my suggestions 
may lead other scholars to take up the text without delay and 
help in the solution of the many difficulties which it presents. 
Let me add, that I have no personal controversy with the first 
interpreter of the text, the discovery and publication of which 
entitle him to the gratitude of his colleagues. I have merely 
reached different conclusions as a result of my study. My 
readings of the text, I should add, involving quite a number of 
important corrections of Dr. Langdon’s publication, are based 
on a collation of the tablet made with the codperation of my 
student, Dr. Edward Chiera, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
In the complete paper all these new readings will be fully 
indicated. 





*The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Sec- 
tion, Vol. X, No. 1, Philadelphia, 1915). See also two preliminary arti- 
cles on the tablet by Dr. Langdon: (1) ‘‘Preliminary Account of a 
Sumerian Version of the Flood and the Fall of Man’’ (Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1914, pages 188-198. (2) ‘‘An 
Account of the Pre-Semitic Version of the Fall of Man,’’ ib. pp. 253-263. 
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1. The text, as Langdon himself recognized in a general 
way, stands in close relation to the fragment published by 
Dr. Poebel about two years ago in his volume of Historical and 
Grammatical Texts (Publications of the Babylonian Section of 
the Museum of Archaelogy of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Vol. V, Philadelphia, 1914, plate 1). According to Poebel’s 
interpretation this tablet contains an account of Creation and 
then passes on to a description of the Flood. A comparison of 
Poebel’s fragment with Langdon’s text shows that both consist 
of three columns on the obverse and on the reverse, and, what 
is particularly striking, the width of the two tablets is exactly 
the same. Both texts are in Sumerian and the character of 
the writing is identical. Besides some analogous expressions 
common to both tablets, the name of the place which Dr. Lang- 
don reads as Dilmun occurs in Dr. Poebel’s text (column 6, line 
12) written with what may be a phonetic complement na, pre- 
cisely as at the close of Langdon’s text (column 6, line 50). 
The two texts evidently belong to a series, and if this be 
admitted, the fact that in Poebel’s text a full account of the 
flood is given, with Ziugiddu as the hero who escapes, makes it 
unlikely that Langdon’s text should also contain, as he believes, 
an account of the Deluge. Of the two texts, Langdon’s comes 
first, and I believe Poebel’s represents a direct successor. If, 
therefore, Langdon’s tablet is the first of a series, Poebel’s 
would be the second. Let us hope that a further search among 
the Nippur collection of the University of Pennsylvania frag- 
ments will result in completing Poebel’s tablet. 

2. Langdon’s text, according to my interpretation, begins 
with a description of a time when the earth existed, with moun- 
tains and even cities, to be eventually inhabited, but before 
there was any animal or human life in the world. The gods are 
in existence in a particular place, described as ‘‘holy’’ and 
designated as a ‘‘mountain,’’ with ‘‘country’’ and ‘‘city”’ 
used apparently as synonyms. The god Enki (identified with 
Ea, the great god of the waters) and his consort are represented 
as dwelling in the place ‘‘alone.’’ 

3. The name of the mountain in which the god and goddess 
dwell is read by Langdon ‘‘Dilmun,’’ but he himself admits 
(page 8, note 1) that the sign used is not the one ordinarily 
read as Dilmun. Poebel is more cautious, and while suggesting 
the possibility of Dilmun, does not accept it as a certainty 
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(page 61 of his translation and discussion of ‘Historical and 
Grammatical Texts’). I doubt very much whether Dilmun is: 
intended, the only point in favor of this interpretation being 
the use of the syllable na after the compound ideograph in 
Poebel’s text and in one instance in Langdon’s text. (See above 
under 1.) This, however, in itself cannot be regarded as con- 
elusive. Langdon’s view (following Jensen) that Dilmun is not, 
as is supposed by the majority of Assyriologists, an island in 
the Persian Gulf, but to be sought for on the eastern shore, will 
be fully discussed in my paper. 

4. The text being a poem, we must be prepared for poetic 
language. What Langdon takes for a description of Paradise, 
where animals lived in peaceful tranquility, where there were 
no diseases and where people did not grow old (column 1, lines 
13-25), I take as a poetical description of the time when no 
animals and no human beings existed. When it is said that 
‘‘the raven did not croak, and the kite did not shriek,’’ that 
‘the lion did not kill and the wolf did not plunder,’’ it is 
simply a poetic way of saying that neither birds of prey nor 
animals of prey existed in the place where a god and goddess 
dwelt, as the text specifically says ‘‘alone,’’ (lines 7 and 10). 
The same applies to the domestic animals enumerated in the 
following lines, and similarly when the text tells us that ‘‘one 
did not say ‘eye disease,’’’ nor ‘‘headache,’’ the conclusion 
to be drawn is that no demons of disease existed, because there 
were no people to catch the disease; or to put it in the Sumerian 
way, there were no people into whose bodies demons could 
enter. People ‘‘did not say ‘Father’ and ‘Mother’ ’’ (not 
necessarily ‘‘old man’’ and ‘‘old woman,’’ as Langdon renders 
the Sumerian terms), because there were neither parents to 
address nor children to address them—a poetical way, again, 
of saying that there were no people in the world. This is the 
reverse of what we find in Sumerian lamentation hymns where, 
in order to contrast the present desolation with former joys, it 
is said that in former times the wife said ‘‘My husband,’’ the 
maiden said ‘‘My brother,’’ the mother said ‘‘My child,’’ the 
young girl said ‘‘My father,’’ ete. (see Langdon, Sumerian 
and Babylonian Psalms, p. 292), to indicate that there were 
husbands, brothers, children and fathers in those days. 

5. The reason for the absence of animals and human life 
is indicated in column 1, line 26, where it is specifically said 
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that ‘‘in the holy place no water fiowed,’’ and that ‘‘no water 
was poured out in the city.’’ In substantiation of this we find 
(lines 31 to end of column 1) Ninelia, who appears to be both 
daughter and consort of Enki, complaining to her father that 
he has founded a city, but that the city (line 35) ‘‘has no canal.’ 
She appeals to him (column 2, lines 1-6) to give the city sweet 
or drinking water in abundance, and in accord with this we 
find (column 2, lines 12-19) Enki changing the gathering of 
‘*bitter waters’’ into ‘‘sweet waters.’’ 

6. There follows what is perhaps the most interesting feature 

of the tablet (column 2, lines 21-32), the scene, described with 
primitive frankness, of the copulation of the god Enki and his 
consort Nintu or Nintud (whose name means ‘goddess of birth’), 
as a result of which (line 33) the fields are ‘‘inundated.’’ 
This point of view, according to which fertility arises as a result 
of the union, oy the marriage, between a god and a goddess, is 
familiar to us in primitive myths, and it is sufficient in this 
summary to refer for many such examples to J. G. Frazer, The 
Magic Art, vol. II, chapter XI (‘‘The Influence of the Sexes 
on Vegetation’’) and chapter XII § 2 (‘‘The Marriage of the 
Gods’’). 
7. Dr. Langdon, having failed to understand the passage 
just referred to, takes the description following, in lines 34 to 
the end of column 2, as an account of the Deluge. All, however, 
that is actually indicated in these lines is that the fields were 
inundated, or, as the text says, ‘‘received the waters of Enki,”’ 
for one day in each of nine months. This ninth month is 
deseribed (line 42) by two signs indicating ‘‘productiveness’’ 
and ‘‘water.’’ It looks to me as though there were suggested 
here in the myth an analogy between the duration of the rainy 
season and the nine months of pregnancy. Line 43 of this 
column, reading, ‘‘Like fat, like fat, like rich (or ‘good’) 
cream’’ (not ‘‘tallow,’’ as Dr. Langdon proposes), has refer- 
ence to the abundant vegetation that follows upon the rainy 
season’; and to place the matter beyond all doubt, it is expressly 
said that it is Nintu (‘‘the goddess of birth’’) who has ‘‘brought 
forth.”’ 





*Dr. Langdon (p. 6) interprets this single line to mean that all man- 
kind, after the deluge of nine months, ‘‘dissolved in the waters like 
tallow and fat.’’ Apart from the improbability of such an explanation 
of the metaphor, the comparison is somewhat unfortunate; the one thing 
that fat and tallow do not do is to dissolve in water. 
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8. In column 3 the same description of the ‘‘fields receiving 
the waters of Enki,’’ with the inundation extending over a 
period of nine months (only one day in each month being 
specifically named), occurs twice, and it is evident that there 
is also associated with it a symbolism connecting this inundation 
with the resultant fertility. The goddess Ninshar* calls upon 
Enki to show favor to her, whereupon Usmdi,* the messenger to 
Enki, is directed to perform apparently some purification rite 
both for the goddess and for the ‘‘son of man,’’ here used 
in a generic sense for mankind. It is in connection with 
this somewhat obscure ‘‘purification ceremony’’ that Enki, 
addressed by his messenger as ‘‘my king,’’ makes for a boat 
which is described as sinking two-thirds of its bulk as it floats 
on the waters, after which we have the passage of Enki, inun- 
dating the fields. The boat, I take it, is the one in which the 
god, as the genius presiding over the waters, sails, and to which 
there are numerous references in Cuneiform texts, e. g., in the 
Syllabary K. 4378 (Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestiicke, 3d ed., 
p. 88, col. V, 31). 

9. At the close of column 3, the goddess Nintu and a god 
whose name may be read either Tag-Tug or Shum-tug or Tag- 
tush, or Tak-Ku* are introduced, but in a passage too obscure 
to be briefly treated in this summary. Suffice it to say, however, 
that there is no reason to assume that Takku is anything but a 
god. His name is written with the usual determinative for 
deity, and in order to convert him into a human being Langdon 
translates the determinative and thus obtains ‘‘the divine Tag- 
Tug.’’ In this way any god can be transformed into a human 
being.® 





*So the reading is, clearly, throughout col. III (except line 40) in lines 
1, 5, 8, and not Nintu (or Nintud), as Langdon reads. Ninshar may, 
however, be merely a variant name for Nintu, just as Nin-Kur (col. III, 
lines 21, 25, 28), ‘‘Lady of the Mountain,’’ appears to be. 

*Or Isimu—written Kur-Igi-gunu-Nun-Me. The signs in lines 3, 6, 23, 
26, as well as col. V, lines 16 and 19, clearly give the name of the god 
Usmii or Isimu (Cuneiform Texts 24, Pl. 16, 45, where Kur Igi-gunu-Nun- 
Me = Usmii is specifically named as the ‘‘ Messenger of Enki’’). See also 
Meissner, Seltene Assyr. Ideogramme, No. 688 and the passages quoted by 
Zimmern, Babylonische Bussppalmen, p. 49 seq. 

* This, I think, is the correct reading. 

* All that Langdon says on this point (p. 55, Note 1) is beside the 
mark; and the same applies to his note 2 on p. 51. In col. V, as in col. 
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10. Column 4, though badly mutilated at the beginning, 
clearly contains further references to the irrigation and inunda- 
tion of the fields, as a result of which the earth is in bloom. 
The significance of the scene described in the closing portion 
of this column, in which the god Enki is represented as coming 
to the god Takku (or however his name is to be read) and 
knocking at the door of the latter’s temple, and, upon its being 
opened, announcing himself as a gardener offering his fruits 
for sale(?) (line 42), I confess is not clear to me, but there is 
evidently here again some symbolism suggesting the rich return 
of fruits that comes as a result of the filling of the canals and 
water courses. I am inclined to believe that the harvest rejoic- 
ing is more or less symbolically described, but I am not at all 
sure of this. 

11. Column 5 gives a most interesting account of the way in 
which Usmt, the messenger of Enki, instructs some one—pre- 
sumably the first man or mankind—in the use of plants and 
trees. Usmti assigns names to the various plants, which, accord- 
ing to the Sumerian as well as the Babylonian idea, is equivalent 
to fixing their fate, or, as we should say, determining their 
character. Eight plants and trees are named, divided into two 
groups: such as grow above the ground, the fruits of which are, 
therefore, ‘‘eut,’’ and such as grow below the ground, which 
are ‘‘plucked out.’’ The scene suggests the famous passage in 
Berosus,’ embodying the ancient Babylonian tradition of the 
mythical being Oannes (the water god Enki or Ea) coming out 
of the water and giving instruction to mankind in all kinds of 
things, including agriculture. The last of the plants named is 
Am-Ha-Ru, which, on the basis of Cuneiform Texts 14, Pl. 18, 
Obv. 26,° Langdon correctly identifies as ‘‘cassia’’; but all 


that he says about this being ‘‘the forbidden fruit’’ is 





III, ‘‘my king’’ always refers to Enki. This Tag-tug (assuming this to 
be the reading) has no connection whatsoever with Langdon’s supposed 
deluge, for he is not mentioned at all till the close of col. III. To connect 
him with the ‘‘deluge,’’ Langdon has to assume that he is referred to as 
‘‘my king’’ (col. 3, 9 and 29). 

*Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 21 seq. 

*‘ The Greek text says, ‘‘sowing and harvesting of fruits.’’ 

* Am-Ha-Ra — ka-su-u. See also Cuneiform Texts 14, Pl. 33 (K. 9182, 
5) and Pl. 27, (S. 1846, 7) and Kiichler, Babylonisch-Assyrische Medizin, 
KK 71, ete. III, 50 (p. 32) where Am-Ha-Ra occurs as an ingredient in 
@ concoction prescribed for the consequence of a ‘‘jag.’’ 
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erroneous. There is no question of any forbidden fruit in the 
passage (column 5, lines 20-36). In regard to all eight plants 
it is said that they may be eaten, being either ‘‘eut off’’ or 
‘plucked out.’’ As long as Langdon had merely the lower 
fragment of the reverse before him (when he wrote his pre- 
liminary article in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, June 1914), containing the reference to the single 
plant, cassia, there was some justification for his guess that the 
tablet contained an account of the eating of some forbidden fruit, 
but he should at once have abandoned this idea upon seeing 
that the other part of column 5 spoke of seven other plants 
in exactly the same way as of the eassia.1° Quite apart from 
everything else, it is unlikely that of all plants the cassia 
should have been set down in any myth as a forbidden fruit. 
For the Oriental cassia, which has made its way in the form of 
senna leaves to all parts of the world, is one of the oldest as 
well as one of the most useful of ancient drugs; and fortunately 
is one of the few mentioned in the Babylonian-Assyrian medical 
texts that can be identified with certainty.*' No people would 
even make an indispensable drug a forbidden plant. 

The cassia is mentioned in this list of eight plants just 
because of its great importance and usefulness; and this, no 
doubt, holds good also of the other seven enumerated, which, so 
far as they are intelligible, will be discussed in my paper. 

11. At the close of column 5, the doom of man, that he 
must die, appears to be announced, but not as a result of any 
act of disobedience. Both in the story of Adapa and in the 
tilgamesh account, we find the Sumerian and Babylonian view 
clearly set forth, that when the gods created man ‘‘they decreed 
death for him, and kept life in their own hands.’’? Some of 





* Even the verb in line 34, in connection with Am-Ha-Ru or cassia, is 
the same as in lines 20, 22 (and to be supplied, lines 24, 26, 28, 32), 
namely, mu-na-ab-bi, ‘‘spoke’’ or ‘‘commanded.’’ Langdon’s reading of 
the last syllable ‘‘teg,’’ im line 34, is an error. The text shows plainly 
$¢bi.?? 

™ See Jastrow, ‘‘ Medicine of the Babylonians and Assyrians’’ (Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Medicine, Section of the History of Medi- 
cine, March, 1914), p. 133. Our term ‘‘cassia’’ is the Babylonian term 
kasi, coming down to us through the Greek form. The kasi occurs con- 
stantly in these Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts. 

% Dhorme, Choiz de Tex'ies Religieux Assyro-Babyloniens, p. 300 (col. 
III, 3-5); Ungnad-Gressman, Das Gilgamesch-Epos, p. 72. The Adapa 
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the gods are occasionally represented as regretting this decision, 
and in Langdon’s text the goddess Ninharsag and the group of 
Anunnaki are so pictured, but there is not the slightest sug- 
gestion of death having come to man through his own fault. 
That idea is foreign to the Sumerian-Babylonian point of view. 

12. The first part of column 6, containing references to the 
gods Enlil, Nannar (the Moon-god—so to be read in line 7), 
Ninib (so to be read perhaps in line 8), and Ninharsag, is too 
broken to be intelligible. 

Beginning with line 23 and extending to line 41, we have a 
series of gods (or divine beings) enumerated, who are created 
in order to furnish relief from the various diseases to which 
flocks and men are heir. This part of the tablet is perhaps also 
to be brought into connection with the tradition, reported by 
Berosus,’* of Oannes or Enki giving instruction to man how to 
protect himself against disease and suffering. 

The tablet closes with an incantation invoking the names of 
the various deities enumerated in connection with diseases. This 
incantation is the goal of the text to which the several myths 
of the beginnings of things lead up. Further examples of such 
incantations in which myths are introduced to strengthen and 
justify the incantation itself will be given in the fuller paper 
on Langdon’s text. An interesting point, which will also 
be more fully discussed in the complete paper, is the play of 
words in column 6 between the name of the part of the body 
diseased and the name of the deity created for the purpose of 
relieving the disease in question. Thus, for the disease of the 
mouth (Ka) the goddess Nin-Ka-Si is created. For distress of 
the flocks (U-tul) the goddess Nin-Tul-la, ete. 

13. It will be seen that the tablet deals in the first part 
with a description of the time before the world was populated, 
and presents in the form of a number of myths a picture of 
vegetation and fertility arising, first, from the copulation of the 
god Enki and his consort, who is represented at the same time 
as his daughter; and, second, from the inundation of the fields, 
viewed apparently under the aspect of a purification ceremony, 





myth says that man was given wisdom (i. e., knowledge) but not ‘‘ eternal 
life’’ (Fragment 1, 4). Dhorme 1. c. p. 148; Ungnad-Gressman, Altorien- 
talische Texte und Bilder, I, p. 35. 

8 Berosus says that Oannes transmitted to men ‘‘ writing, science and the 
arts of all kinds,’’ which would, therefore, include also the healing art. 
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based upon the current views of the sanctity attaching to water 
as a purifying element. 

The second part of the tablet appears to be taken up largely 
with instructions given to man through various deities. Leav- 
ing the details for discussion in my full paper on the subject, 
let me here call attention to two points of a more general 
character. 

14. The picture of the god forcing the goddess, who declares 
that ‘‘no man has ever entered into her,’’ throws an interesting 
light on the custom vouched for as late as the days of Herodotus, 
of the symbolical union between the god and goddess carried 
out as part of the religious rites in the city of Babylon. 
Herodotus, as will be recalled (Book I, § 181), describes the 
sacred chamber on the top of the stage tower at Babylon, which 
contained as its sole furniture a couch on which the woman lay 
who is to be visited by the god. The god is, of course, repre- 
sented by the priest, and there is little doubt that Herodotus 
is describing a rite based upon the scene so naively and frankly 
ceseribed in Langdon’s tablet. 

15. The view taken in Langdon’s text of the beginning of 
things is precisely the one that we find in a Sumerian version 
of Creation (Cuneiform Texts, 13, plates 35-38) which has been 
known to scholars for a long time, and which presents a striking 
contrast to the main Babylonian version in which the principal 
scene is the conflict between Marduk and Tiamat. In this 
Babylonian version the beginning of time is pictured as chaotic, 
with a monster, symbolical of the raging waters, in sole con- 
trol. Until the lawlessness symbolized by these monsters can 
be overcome through some god, who, under one name or another, 
marks the conquest of the winter rains through the sun of the 
spring, earth, vegetation and mankind cannot make their appear- 
ance. Law and order must be established before the world can 
become habitable. This appears to have been the view developed 
under later Akkadian or Semitic infiuences, whereas the earlier 
Sumerian view, as set forth in the text above referred to, does 
not conceive of a time when the world did not exist, but merely 
before it was populated by men and animals and before vegeta- 
tion appeared. There is no conflict in this version. Therefore, 
in this Sumerian text the first step in Creation was the founding 
of cities, and, naturally, the oldest cities known to the Sumerians 
are enumerated, beginning with Eridu. It is a fair inference 
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that in the earliest form of this Sumerian myth only one city, 
the oldest of all, was mentioned.1* After the ‘‘city’’ has been 
established, mankind, animals and vegetation appear. 

Now, this is exactly the point of view set forth in Langdon’s 
text. The world is in existence, a ‘‘mountain,’’ a ‘‘country,’’ 
and even a ‘‘city’’ are there, but the world is empty. The god 
Enki and his consort ‘‘alone’’ inhabit it, though no doubt 
it is assumed that other gods produced through Enki,: either 
by himself or with the help of his consort, are also in existence ; 
but no animals, no men, and no vegetation. The difference, then, 
between the early Sumerian and the later Babylonian view may 
be summed up in the statement that in the Sumerian view the 
chief factor in the Creation myth is the bringing about of 
vegetation and fertility, whereas in the Babylonian or Akkadian 
tale the main stress is laid upon the substitution of law and 
order for primitive chaos and lawlessness. It is interesting to 
note that in the two versions of Creation in the Book of Genesis 
we have a parallel to the Babylonian and Sumerian points of 
view respectively. The P document, or the Priestly Code (Gen. 
1, 1 to 2, 4*), represents water as the primeval element and its 
main idea is the establishment of order in the world, with a 
sequence of creation brought about by the word of Elohim. 
In the J, or Jahwistic, version (Gen. 2, 4° seq.), the earth is 
represented as in existence, but without any vegetation and 
without any one to till the soil. It has long been recognized 
that of the two versions the J version represents the more 
primitive point of view as is indicated also in the manner of 
the creation of man; while P belongs to a much more advanced 
period of thought, and, moreover, has been adapted to a purified 
monotheistic conception of divine government. Similarly, the 
Babylonian or Akkadian point of view evidently represents an 
advance upon the Sumerian, and it is interesting as well as 
important to find in Cuneiform documents a parallel to the two 
views embodied in the Book of Genesis. The bearings of this 
parallel upon the possible relationship between Babylonian and 
Biblical traditions will be discussed more fully in a special 
forthcoming paper. 





* The text itself shows evidence of having been worked over in order to 
adapt it to later conditions, as I shall endeavor to prove in a separate 
paper on ‘‘Sumerian and Akkadian Views of Beginnings.’’ See, mean- 
while, King’s translation in his Seven Tablets of Creation, Vol. I, pp. 
130-139. 
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Postscript. After this article had been typewritten and was 
about to be sent off, the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for January, 1916, appeared, with some corrections 
by Dr. Langdon to his text (pp. 40-43), embodied also in an 
article in the Expository Times for January, 1916, pp. 165-168. 
In this latter article Dr. Langdon also republishes his transla- 
tion with some changes, and maintains his three main theses, 
that his text contains an account (a) of the Sumerian Paradise, 
(b) of the Deluge, and (c) of the Fall of Man. In reply to 
the article of Professor Sayce (Expository Times, November, 
1915, who rejected Langdon’s second thesis, Dr. Langdon sets 
up the claim that, in view of the relationship between his tablet 
and Dr. Poebel’s text (see above, under 1), the occurrence of an 
account of the Deluge in Poebel’s text proves the correctness of 
interpreting columns 2 and 3 in Langdon’s text as referring to a 
deluge. Just the contrary is the case. If the two tablets belong, 
as I believe—and as Dr. Langdon now appears to believe,—to 
the same series, then the fact that we have an account of a 
Deluge in Poebel’s text, with Ziugiddu as the hero, certainly 
makes it highly improbable, if not impossible, that we should 
also have an account of a Deluge in Langdon’s text. The 
assumption that Tag-Tug (if this be the reading) ‘‘is the same 
person under another name,’’ namely, the same as Ziugiddu, 
is purely arbitrary. Equally arbitrary is the insertion by 
Langdon of the words ‘‘at that time’’ at the beginning of line 
34 of column 5 (see above, under 11, and particularly the note 
on this line). The line in question forms, as I have indicated, 
a complete parallel to lines 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, except 
that in each one of these lines a different plant is named. 
Langdon’s first restoration, therefore, at the beginning of this 
line, of the words ‘‘my king,’’ was obvious and correct, since 
each one of these lines begins with this word. At the time that 
Dr. Langdon made the correct restoration he assumed that 
‘‘my king’’ referred to his hypothetical Tag-Tug. Having now 
found out (p. 167 of E. T. for Jan., 1916) that he was mistaken 
in this, and that ‘‘my king’’ refers throughout the text to the god 
Enki, as I have also shown above in the note to § 9, it would, of 
course, not fit in with his interpretation to supply ‘‘my king’’ at 
the beginning of line 34, and he therefore conjectures the words 
‘‘at that time,’’ suggesting further, in a footnote, that possibly 
the name Tag-Tug is to be restored here. I have shown above 
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that the verb at the end of line 34 is precisely the same as at 
the close of lines 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, namely, ‘‘has com- 
manded.’’ Langdon, not recognizing that his reading of the 
sign at the close of line 34 is incorrect, retains his erroneous 
translation ‘‘approached.’’ If we substitute for this the cor- 
rect reading ‘‘has commanded,’’ it is of course obvious that at 
the beginning of the line we must read ‘‘my king.’’ Tag-Tug 
not being even mentioned in column 5 (so far as preserved), 
it is, as will be admitted, a most arbitrary procedure to intro. 
duce him by a conjectural restoration at the beginning of a line 
for the purpose of maintaining a theory. Such a method cannot 
commend itself to scholars. 

I am glad to see that Dr. Langdon has now recognized the 
occurrence of the name of the god Isimu or Usmda, in column 
3, line 3, and that he has thus got rid of the erroneous trans- 
lation ‘‘divine anointed ones’’ for this and the five other 
parallel lines. Recognizing now that in line 9 of column 3 
‘‘my king’’ refers to the god Enki, and not to the hypothetical 
Tag-Tug, who is never mentioned until the end of this column, 
it follows that the boat (line 10 and line 30),—the only clear 
reference to any ship in the whole tablet,—must be the boat 
of the god. (See above, under 8.) To save his theory, how- 
ever, that Tag-Tug takes refuge on the boat, Langdon now 
translates the crucial line (line 10 = line 30) ‘‘alone upon the 
boat awaited him;’’ that is, the god Enki had an appointment 
to meet or to wait for Tag-Tug on the boat. Is it conceivable 
that any writer would refer by a suffix to a verb to a personage 
who has not been mentioned before, and who in fact is never 
mentioned till 30 lines later? Here again we have an illus- 
tration of Dr. Langdon’s curious method of changing a trans- 
lation in order to save a theory. His former translation, ‘‘his 
foot alone upon the boat set,’’ making this refer to Tag-Tug, 
was much nearer the mark. The verb at the end of the line, 
‘*Gub,’’ means. ‘‘to place,’’ ‘‘to stand,’’ ete., and, together 
with the word ‘‘foot’’ at the beginning, is evidently intended 
to indicate that some one is ‘‘making for the boat,’’ or ready 
to step on board the boat; and, of course, the subject of the 
verb is the ‘‘king’’ or the god Enki mentioned in the preceding 
line. 

Lastly, let me say that Langdon’s revised translation of line 
32, column 2, ‘‘Oh, Ninharsag, I will destroy the fields with a 
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deluge,’’ is neither an improvement nor is it justified by the 
text. All that can safely be concluded from this line that is 
after Enki had uttered ‘‘his word’’ (as indicated in line 30) 
the inundation of the fields follows, and this is expressed by 
saying that ‘‘the fields of Ninharsag were inundated,’’ or 
possibly, ‘‘the field was inundated by Ninharsag.’’ The word 
‘‘deluge’’ is Dr. Langdon’s addition. The line contains merely 
the following words: (1) Ninharsag, with genitive ending, (2) 
field, and (3) a verb Ri or Rig, the common meaning of which 
is rahdsu ‘‘inundate.”’ 

Otherwise, there are few changes which Dr. Langdon intro- 
duces, and since he retains his erroneous translation of lines 
24-26, of column 2, he naturally misses the purpose of what I 
think is the chief and certainly the most interesting episode in 
the tablet, the irrigation of the fields and the resultant fertility, 
coming as a consequence of the union of the god with the goddess. 

Perhaps it is just as well that by way of further explanation 
I should justify my interpretation of these three important 
lines. At the beginning of all three lines*® is the sign US, the 
common value of which is the ‘male member.’ Added to US 
is the suffix of the third person, i. e., therefore, ‘‘his member.”’ 
The verb at the end of line 24 is ‘‘expose,’’ at the end of line 
25 ‘‘sink’’ or ‘‘insert,’’ at the end of line 26 ‘‘did not (or 
‘‘would not’’) draw out.’’ There ean therefore be no doubt 
that the sexual act is here described. Besides in line 25 we 
have the sign also for the female organ into which the god Enki 
‘‘inserts his US,’’ and in line 27 the goddess Nintu eries, ‘‘No 
man has come to me,’’ the verb used, it is interesting to note, 
being precisely the same as in Hebrew usage, to denote the 
sexual act. The full commentary to these three lines, as to the 
entire passage, will be found in the forthcoming paper.*® 





* Langdon misread the first sign in 1. 25; it is clearly Us on the original, 
precisely as at the beginning of lines 24 and 26. 

** Let me also add, for the immediate convenience of those desiring to 
make an independent study of the important text, my chief corrections 
to Langdon’s readings, based on a collation of the tablet in the University 
Museum, kindly placed at my disposal by the Director, Dr. G. B. Gordon: 

Col. 1, 15-16, the 7th sign is in both cases ub. 

Col. 2, 24. The 4th and 5th signs are to be taken as one—Dirig 
(Briinnow No. 3739), though Kalagga (Briimnow No. 6194) is also 
possible. 

Col. 2, 25. The first sign is US, as in lines 24 and 26. 
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Col. 3, 1. The name of the goddess here as well as in lines 5 and 
8 is Nin-Sar—not Nin-tu. 

Col. 3, 2. The 3d sign appears to be zuk (Briinnow No. 10300). So 
also in lines 43, 44 and Col. 5, 15. 

Col. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8—Sign before last is ub. Read therefore in all these 
instances, as well as lines 24 and 25, nu-mu-un-su-ub-bi. The verb is 
su-ub in the sense of ‘‘purifying, cleansing.’’ See Delitzsch, Sumer-, 
isches glossar, p. 148. 

Col. 3,11. After the third sign read the notation for 2/3, followed by 
Rim (Briinnow No. 4815) and the phonetic complement ma. So also in 
line 31. 

Col. 3, 12. Last sign is ub; so also 1. 32. 

Col. 4, lines 18, 19, 20, 35, 36, 46 and 47, first sign is probably gi, 
not eé. 

Col. 4, 42. First sign is Sam (Briinnow No. 4681) ‘‘price.’’ 

Col. 4, 45. Instead of as and gar, read together as one sign Sur; so 
also col. 6, 42. 

Col. 4, 48. Langdon has omitted si after ab. 

Col. 5, 34. Last sign is bi (not teg) just as in lines 20 and 22, ete. 

Col. 5, 40. First sign is quite clearly Lul (Briinnow No. 7265); so 
also 4th sign of line 42, and first sign of 1. 45. 

Col. 5, 44. Third sign is a, not the notation for two; 6th sign is 
bi; 8th sign is probably ni. 

Col. 6, 30. Highth sign is gig (not zw), just as in lines 24, 27, 3%, 
etc., etc. 

Col. 6, 46. Omitted in Langdon’s copy, though included in his trans- 
literation. 

The full list of corrections and suggested new readings will be given 
in the complete paper. 





